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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* WE have to beg the indulgence of our readers for a delay in publishing 
the present number, which has been retarded by a cause of deep domestic im- 
portance. The kind consideration appealed to has been evinced upon too many 
oceasions, to Jeave a doubt gf the readiness with which it will be again ac- 


cordede » ff \ #Y ; P 
Ou Pettewat of thé Portraice with Which ‘this work Mts beed to 
splendidly embellisiied, still remains to be realized, notwithstanding the confi- 
' dent hope we entertained of giving a plate with the presentnumbers. A strong 
' wish is still expressed by severa! of our subscribers fur the resumption of these 
engravings, even at an advance of price, without which, indeed, it would be ut- 
terly impossible to restore them, aud in obedience to that wish it was our pur- 
pose this uiduth to have continted the series Of illustrations, which unavoidabie 
circumstances compelled us to suspend. Our first wish at all times is to merit, 
and our second to receive the sanction of those who support us; this principle 
has favariably made us bold, diligent, and impartial; and we hope that some 
part of our labours can be fairly referred to, for a successful illustration of the 
system on which we have acted. If few opinions but our own are given in this 
miseeHany, upon the subjects to which itis chiefly devoted, the blame of that de- 
fici rests entirely witl those who woald not accept our candid and cordial 
' invitation to favour us with their remarks. We sought, in undertaking the 
** Inquisitor,” to awakem better spirits than our own, for the preservation and 
improvement of theatrical ability ; we demanded no other passport to our pages, 
+ than decency of style, and in several cases have even lent our humble assistance 
to polish the language in which hostile opiuions were conveyed. Our conduct, 
however; ‘has still been cavilled at, and though we have merely exercised the 
_ privileges which several angry persons have assumed in dissevting from our 
doctrines, that privilege, were we to obey the call of these tyrannical dictators, 
would. be slavishly abandoned. To close this leng digression, however, we beg 
' ots @riends to observe that the contents of the ‘‘ Inquisitor’ are now precisely 
soak in point of substance and diversity, as we are henceforth likely to offer 
that unless the present texture of our pages is approved of, they had 
@ be relinquished. Wéith this declaration we repeat our announcement of 
g almost immediately to our Portraits of Distinguished Theatrical 
Characters, either three or four of which will be given in every future voluine, 
and is submitting this plan to our patrons, by several of whom it has been sug- 
gested, we firmly depend upon their adherence to the good old maxim of “* 7u 

s fer opem, qui spem dedisti "’ 

@ reeeipt is acknowledged of a very amusing little work, called “* Jack 
Randall's Diary, ” the style and tenor of which are too mucii ai variance with 
the nature ofour publication to permit a review of it. We thank the editor, Mr. 
Bossy Breakwinvow, for his polite transmission of this lively book, and as- 
Sure Our readers that as an index to a peculiar kind of ptiraseology, independent 

of dtfier élaiins, it is well worth their purchase and preservation. 

JAmMEs has shown the identical feeling for which we gave him credit,—a feel- 
ing. which harmonizes with the talent he has displayed, and points to the reputa- 
tion he will ultimately reach. Our purposes hive been crossed of late by sich # 
train of wayward accidents, that we are still his debtor for a private communi- 
cation, conveying at least our thanks jor the power and promptitude of his as- 


ie *' Parduly’’ sent by T. T. J. is one of the smartest things we ever witnessed. 

it is with exceeding regret that we decline thé insettion of this welcome effort, 
but there are prejudices of the stupidest order, to which a literary maa must sub- 
seribe, and those prejudices, as our correspondent seems to fear, would be ar- 
rayed against us in the case of his communication. | 

Mr. Car.iste has not experienced any ** kindness’ at our hands in receiving 
the tribute which a just appreciation of his merits impelled us to pay. We shall 
be glad to receive the MSS he alludes to, and in the meantime have Jodged at our. 
Publisher’s the parcel he requests us to return. 

We hope that our friend Mr. Grant has not deserted us. His assistance can 
only bé made more valuable by becoming more frequent. 

Expositor's promised strictures on the provincial drama are not arrived, but 
we hope his intention to supply them has not been abandone*. 

When will Mr. Praxcue oblige us with another poetical effusion? 

The *‘ Birmingham Theatricals”’ in our next. 
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ON ' THE MERIT OF ACTORS. 


— 


There is one rule by which a player may be ever secure of success ; that is, 
in our theatrical way of expressing it, to make a great deal of the character. To 
speak and -act as in common life, is not playing, nor is it what people come $o 
see: natural speaking, like sweet wine, rugs glibly over the palate, and scarcely 
Jeaves any taste behind it; but being high in .a part resembles vinegar, whieh 
grates upon the taste, and one feels it while he is drinking. To please, in town 
or country, the way is to cry, wring, cringe into attitudes, mark the emphasis, 
slap the pockets, and labour like one in the falling sickness: that is the way to 
‘work for applause ; that is the way to gain it.—GoLpsMITH, ; 


OUR last.number contained an article headed as above, which we 
took froma late number of the “‘ Retrospective Review” and pub- 
lished, with a promise of pointing out the absurd opinions it contained. 
Far be it from us to depreciate a profession it is our delight to ep- 
courage and u phold, but as it is essential to the welfare of every.art, 
that its proper rank should be maintained, we are anxious to rescue 
the histrionic profession from an eminence, that must eventually 
plunge it into the deepest abyss of contempt and deterioration. 

The object of that article appears to be, not merely to place the 
histnionic art upon a level with the dramatic, but to give it a supe- 
rior elevation. And how is this attempt to be realized? -As_all 
paradoxes must’ be, by bold but palpable sophistry,—sophistry, - 
indeed, 90 palpable, as to be almost undeserving of exposure. “ If 
the degree of enjoyment (writes the Reviewer) and, of benefit. pro- 
- duced by anart be any test ofits-excellence, there are few, indeed, which 
will not yield to that of the,actor. His exertions, do not, indeed, 
often excite emotions so deep or-so pure as those which the noblest 
poetry inspires, but: their.genial influences are far more widely ax- 
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tended.” There is one very short answer to a whole string of 
arguments like this, and that is,—if dramatic poetry “did not exist, 
there would be no actors ; ergo, actors are totally dependent upon 
poets, and their art is one which has grown out of, and is merely 
used to illustrate the other. But to sift this question more closely, 
the very sentence we have quoted virtually admits the superiority 
of the dramatic art ; it is said to excite ‘‘ emotions more pure and 
deep” than the profession it gives birth to. To be sure it does ; it 
is addressed to the higher order of beings, and is calculated to gra- 
tify the noblest minds. Does not the poem which exists for cen- 
turies, and may be circulated and admired wherever the language 
in which it is written prevails ; which is read by successive gene- 
rations, and by the people of various countries, possess an influence 
as extensive as the effort of the actor, which is circumscribed to the 
duration of his life, and even to the space that his voice can fill? 
“‘It has sometimes been objected to the theatrical artist, that he 
merely repeats the language and embodies the conceptions of the poet. 
But the allegation, though specious, is unrounpED.” Is it so? 
we had much rather hear that proved than asserted; for though 
the actor may do something more than merely repeat the language, 
he cannot do more than embody the conceptions of the poet ; or if he 
do, he does wrong. What is the actor sent upon the stage for? 
To represent a character. By whom is that character drawn? 
By the poet; nor has the actor any clue to a gesture, a motion, a 
look, or a tone, which the poet has not supplied. His highest effort 
is to embody the eonception of the poet, and no actor, but one of the 
most depraved taste, would attempt any thing else. What occa- 
sions a difference of opinion as to the proper mode of delivering a 
certain passage, or using a particular gesture? ‘The only question 
is, by which method will the author’s meaning be most accurately 
embodjed, as the accomplishment of that end forms the very test 
of histrionic excellence. ‘‘ It has been completely established, by 
@ great and genial critic of our own times, that the deeper beauties 
of poetry cannot be shaped forth by the actor.” Very true, indeed : 
because the more lofty regions of the imagination are totally out of 
his reach; he can assist poetry only where poetry aims at depicting 
realities ; there he must stop—“ And it is equally true, that the poet 
has little share in the highest triumphs of the performer.” There 
is, doubtless, a total difference of opinion between ourselves and 
the writer of this article, as to what are “ the highest triumphs of 
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a performer.” We consider his highest triumph to be the cor- 
rect and forcible embodiment of a great writer’s conceptions, and 
that he can do nothing else but this, which is not utterly con- 
temptible. There is, indeed, a species of base mummery which | 
actors sometimes practise, independently of their author, and in 
pursuance of which they sometimes exert themselves as powerfully in 
the ephemeral trash of paltry scribblers, as they do in the most sub- 
lime effusions of the genuine dramatist. But is this their “ micuest 
TriumPH 2” Is it not rather their lowest degradation, and does not 
such a tribute reduce their art to a lower level than calumny ever. 
befuce attempted ? 

‘“* Mrs. Stppons (continues the Reviewer) would not have been 
less than she is, though Suaxsreare had never written.” Thereis. 
but one way of answering so bold an assertion as this, and that is 
. by a flat contradiction. ‘‘She displayed genius as exalted in the 
characters drawn by Moore, Sovrnean, Orway, and Rowe, as in 
those of the first of human bards.” Admit this to be true, and 
how far is it to the honour of the histrionic art? It proves that 
art to be mean, grovelling, and fallacious, and positively affirms, 
that the player can and does mislead the judgment of the multi- 
tude, to say nothing upon the wretched destitution of taste and 
feeling in that player who could lavish his or her greatest labours 
upon secondary parts, instead of reserving them to illustrate the 
more precious beauties of our national bard. But the assertion is 
not true. What can be said of the genius of an actor, who sym- 
pathises only with inferior dramatists, or would any performer be. 
allowed to possess that quality, if it were not evinced ‘by deeply 
feeling and correctly describing the excellencies of that art, which 
it is the office of his own to support? Is the physical agony of 
Jane Shore, or the sensual soul-less love of Belvidera to be ranked 
with the lofty ambition and determined purpose of Lady Macbeth, or © 
the sublime grief of Constance? It is true, there is a class of 
persons on whom the former may produce as great an effect; that 
class is the vulgar, but does the appro’yation of such a body con- 
stitute ‘THE HIGHEST TRIUMPH,” or most satisfactorily prove “ THE 
Genius” of the performer.* Is the domestic distress of Mrs. Beverly to 
be ranked with the high-souled dignity of Volumnia, or the wretched 





* The multitude, according to Piato, are generally in the wrong, because 
they give themselves up to opinion, without possessing either knowledge or judg- 
ment,——** Second Aleibiades."’ 
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wife of a worthless gambler to be deemed an object of equal impor- 
tance with the mother of a Roman hero? Certainly not; the one 
appeals to a:niore lofty tone of thinking than the other, excites the 
soul to nobler emotions, and has therefore siperior demands upon 
the resources of genius. 

“* Certain great situations (to resume our extracts) are all the 
performer needs, and the grandest emotions of the soul are all that 
he can embody.” Admit this again, and who is to find the “‘situ- 
iations,” who is to give him the clue to ‘‘ the grandest emotions of 
the soul :” Js it meant to be insinuated, that if you place the actor 
on the stage, without the assistance of the poet, he will do allthese 
great things by himself? and if this is not meant, what becomes 
ef all the wretched sophistry-we have.been repeating ? It appears, 
¢learly enough, that the actor can do nothing but convey ‘the 
meaning of the author ; he must be led, step by step, to the climax 
of effect, and if he advances one foot beyond the point to which his 
author conduets him, he falls headlong into the abysm of the bathes. 
‘We may add, by way of corollary to this remark, that great situ- 
ations, though the contrivance of the author, and the arcana of 
battle to which he leads the actor, always suffer greatly, if they are 
met, what is technically termed, writien up to, that is, if the Jan- 
guage does not correspond in force to the vigour and interest with 
whieh they are endowed. 

‘© When Mrs. Sipvons cast that unforgotten gaze of blank hor- 
ror on. the corpse of Beverly, was she indebted to the playwright 
for the conception? When,—as <4rpasia in ‘'Tamerlane,’—she 
gave that look of inexpressible anguish in which the breaking :of 
the heart might be seen, and the cold and rapid advances of death 
traced, and fell without a word, as if struck by the. sudden. blow, of 
destiny,—in that moment of unearthly power, when she aston- 
ished and petrified even her oldest admirers, and after which ishe 
lay herself really senseless from the intensity of her own emotion-— 
where was the marvellous stage direction, the pregnant hint.in 
the frigid declamatory text, from which she wrought this amazing 
picture, too perilous to be often repeated ?” 

We mean to say that in both these instances, Mrs. Srmpons. seas 
mdebted to the author, for his idea of the situation, though to her 
own powers, most certainly, for the merit with which they were-ex- 
ecuted. We allow the actress much but not exclusive merit, and how- 
ever cold and declamatory the poctry of these passages may. be, 
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it ig by them, and those which have preceded ther, that the actress 
was wound up to that intense feeling of her situation, which pro- 
dueei these striking effects. But if the exertions of Mrs. Smnons in 
these parts were productive of such fine effect, and so completely 
supplied the deficiencies of the play ; if it is thus im the powerof 
the aetress entirely to supersede the author, why were not these 
plays rendered popular, and frequently performed, while Mrs. 
Srppons was in the zenith of her reputation? The fact is, that thd 
public preferred seeing her in poems of a more exalted order. 

“* Does the perusal of the ‘ School of Reform’ convey any vestige 
‘of that rough sublimity which breathes in the Tyke of Exeny 7” 
The character is forcibly drawn in the play, and Mr. Emery does: 
no more than embody it, doubtless in a manner highly creditable te 
himself; but we imagine that Mr. Emery would have never displayed 
his “rough sublimity,” if Mr. Morton's writing had not furnished 
the materials by which it was elicited. | 

‘«* Are Mr. Laston’s looks out of book, gotten by heart, invented 
for’ him by writers of farces?” Heaven forefend! for low as we. 
rank farce-writing, it would be yet more contemptible, ifit comprised 
such an effort. No, the writers of farce—who, anxious'to avail 
themselves of Mr. Liston’s “looks,” do what we have already sug- 
grested,—send him on the stage to act ad lilitum, and cither give him 
nothing to say, or nothing thai is at all material, whether he says 
itor not. This is the very point upon which we gladly deposit the 
question. Mr. Liston, gentle reader, comes on the stage, altogether 
unindebted to the dramatist, and when he gets there exhibits a 
contemptible buffoonery, and adisgusting grimace. This then is 
‘‘ the highest triumph” of the actor, to this it is that their doughty 
champion and strenuous exalter has brought them. Like Icarus 
soaring too near the sun, with this precious burthen on his back, 
the wax has melted from his wings, and he has fallen into the 
slough of absurdity, contempt, and degradation. 


—>r}e< 
THE “ BRITISH PRESS” AND MISS GREENE. 


THE instance of brutal stupidity alluded to in our last, and of 
which we promised an explanation, is simply this. After the 
‘“ Beggar’s Opera,” in which Miss Greene made her débat as 
Polly, Miss E. Green played Mrs. Firture, a very trifling part, in 
the farce of “‘ A Roland for an Oliver.” The critical agent for 
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the “‘ British Press,” who had, doubtless, left the house, admitt- 
ing he attended it, before this farce began, misled by the identity 
of names, most sagaciously supposed that Mrs. Firture was 
played by the vocal heroine, and not by her humble namesake. 
The consequence of this wretched error was a paragraph in the 
“« Press,” of Thursday the 20th ult., complimenting Miss Greens 
upon her excellence in a character she did not sustain, much to 
the amazement of the young lady, who wrote to beg the editor 
would correct his statement, and expunge his praise. We shall 
leave this anecdote without a comment, to perpetuate the scru- 
pulous truth and admirable sagacity of the popular print it 
refers to. 


es 


FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. RAE. 


APPLICATION having been made to Mrs. Sippons for her pro- 
fessional aid at the benefit for the widow and family of the late 
lamented Mr. Raz, she returned the following answer . 


Sir,—I should with the greatest pleasure embrace those means which you 
propose, to pay my tribute of respect to the memory of poor Mr. Rag, and 
to evince my sympathy for the unhappy family who have suffered so great and 
irreparable a loss ; but, upwards of sixty years old, it is not to be supposed that 
I can be exempted from thé natural infirmities attendant on such an advanced 
age, and be assured, sir, that it is my inability, and not my inclination, which 
leads me to decline what it would give me the greatest pleasure to accede to. 
With the sincerest wishes for the success of your benevolent efforts on this me- 


lancholy event, 
I have the honour to be, sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
Sandbeck Park, Sept. 28. S. SIDDONS. 


That Mrs. Sippons has certainly a right to plead the pressure of 
age as a sufficient cause for declining this appeal, we most 
readily admit ; but as “ inability,” and not unwillingness, formed 
her only bar to rendering the unfortunate family of Mr. Raz 
that assistance they solicited, we hope that, at least, some pecu- 
niary relief was afforded them from her very ample fortune. If 
Mrs. Srppons did not couple her pathetic letter with a most libe- 
ral donation, we assert her to be unworthy of the affluence she 
enjoys,—the affluence, which, though acquired by talent, ought 
only to be held as the concomitant of virtue. 
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DRAMATIC NOVELS. 


THE TWO DAMSELS. 


TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK FROM THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


THE young stranger paid deep attention to Theodoro’s words, and 
when they were finished, stood in silence for a short time, though 
evidently labouring with anxiety to speak. She then abruptly 
seized both his hands, and carrying them to her mouth, kissed 
them perforce, and bathed them with her tears. This violent 
emotion filled ‘Theodoro with a congenial feeling, and it was 
only after giving vent to it, that he could withdraw his hands 
from the stranger’s lips, and prepare to receive her reply. As- 
suming an attitude of fixed interest, he motioned the youth ‘to 
proceed, who, while his speech was broken by sighs and tears, 
spoke to the following effect : 

‘<I neither can nor will deny the correctness of your suspicion 
that Iam a female, being of all females the most wretched that 
the world contains. The service you have done me, and the kind- 
ness you offer demand my confidence, and I hope that the relation 
of my troubles will at least command your patience, if it cannot 
promote your amusement,” Here Theodoro interrupted the speaker 
with fresh assurances of esteem, and she continued her mae. in 
the subsequent words : 

** So far as regards my country I adhered to the truth, but in 
point of my parentage I told you a falshood. Don Henrique is 

not my father, but my uncle, I being the unfortunate daughter of 
his brother Sancho, and the possessor of that beauty which, as 
you sce, has been so extravagantly praised. My name is Leocadia, 
and the reason of my assuming this disguise is what I shall now 
proceed to deliver. Two leagues from the place where I lived, 
there is one of the noblest mansions in Andalusia, inhabited by a 
gentleman who derives his descent from the great Adorno family 
at Genoa. This gentleman has a son, who, unless fame exagge- 
rates his noble qualities, is superior in accomplishments to any 
cavalier of the province. ‘This young lord, owing to the vicinity 
of our residences, and the sport of hunting, in which he and my 
father frequently ‘met, came often to our house, and sometimes 
staid there for several days together. This fatal circumstance 

Vou. 1. New Seriss. Q1 - No. 4, 
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precipitated me from the lofty heights of virtue, for having many 
opportunities of ascertaining the polished manners and extensive 
fortune of Marc Antonio, I began to speculate upon the advan- 
tage of securing him for a husband. Guided by this desire, I 
began to regard him with a tenderness which the traitor could not 
fail to observe, and in a short time he contrived to make it the 
means of destroying that innocence he should have studied to pro- 
tect. But why, sir, do 1 weary you with a detail of circumstances 
so unimportant to the business I am about to communicate? 
Suffice it, that having pledged his faith to become my husband, 
and even ratified this declaration with a written promise, I at 
length consented to receive him in my chamber on a certain 
night, and there commit that honour to his keeping, which, to 
my shame be it spoken, wag no longer tenable in my own.” 

Till Leocadia reached this point, the patience of Theodoro had 
enabled him to endure her relation, but when he saw the rare 
beauty of his rival, and heard the lengths to which Marc Antonio 
had proceeded, he could no longer refrain from the most eager 
inquiries. He asked in a breath, what had been the fruits of this 
fatal night ; if Marc Antonio had kept his appointment and gra- 
tified his wishes; if he had fulfilled his contract; and if Don 
Sancho was acquainted with the course which his daughter had 
pursued? Leocadia answered that the only result of this assig- 
nation was her present state of degrading disguise, and that no 
criminal intimacy, either before or after the period fixed for that 
Meeting, had subsisted between her and Marc Antonio. Reas- 
sured by this assertion, Theodoro began to rally his spirits, and 
signified to Leocadia that he waited with impatience for the con- 
clusion of her tale. 

‘Not only did my seducer keep away,” continued the damsel, 
‘* but I learned, about eight days afterwards, that he had absented 
himself from his own home, carrying away with him the daughter 
of a neighbouring gentleman, named ‘Theodosia, a young lady 
whose mind and person were endowed with the most attractive 
qualities. Stung to the quick by this intelligence, I resolved to 
abandon my father’s house, and as an evil purpose is easily ac- 
complished, I soon procured a suit of clothes from one of our 
pages, and furnishing myself with a large sum of money, de- 
parted one very dark night, and walked, for about a league, till I 
reached the town of Osuna, By means of a public conveyance, 
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in two days I reached Seville, and there sistant fresh apparel 
and a mule, set off for Barcelona, in company with several gentle- 
men, who, like myself, were anxious to intercept the galleys on © 
their passage for Italy. With the events of yesterday you are al- 
ready familiar, though among the many severe losses I have sus- 
tained, you will perhaps lament to hear that I was robbed of that 
written promise, bestowed on me by Marc Antonio. Depending 
upon this precious document, I purposed to seek him in Italy, 
and there, abiding by its contents, engage him to fulfil those stipu- 
lations he has so cruelly neglected. ‘The loss of this paper, upon 
reflection, however, does not afflict me so much as it did at first, 
because it is hardly probable that he would be bound by a written 
engagement who has swerved from the protestations of his heart. 
It is pretty clear, too, that if Theodosia is in his company, he 
would treat me with indifference or contempt ; but I am never- 
theless determined to throw myself in their way, and embitter 
their happiness by expressing my resentment. Let not Theodosia 
think to enjoy those rights which I have so dearly purchased ; for 
I will gain access to her presence, and either obtain her — 
or put an end to her life ” 

Here Leocadia concluded, and Theodoro immediately asked her 
what fault she could reasonably find with her rival; or, though 
she quarrelled with her fortune, in what; particular she copid im- 
peach her conduct? The disappointed damsel still ‘persisted ig, 
wreaking her vengeance upon Theodosia, and it was in vin i 
Theodoro suggested her ignorance of those claims which 
dia possessed upon their common Icver, ile even hinted that 
Theodosia might still be secluded ia her father’s house, from 
which the known modesty of her disposition made it highly im- 
probable she had departed. Against this inference, Leocadia ad-_ 
duced her own unsullied reputation, and yet urged the excesses 

into which love had betrayed her. It was true, she said, that, 
coolly considered, the attachment of Theodosia was not an offence 
she felt herself intitled to punish; but it was the barb that rankled 
in her bosom, and surely she had a right to extract and break it 
into pieces. Theodoro then contented himself with telling Leo- 
cadia, that as she argued entirely from the influence of passion, 
it was impossible, while that influence subsisted, to shake her in- 
tentions by argument, or soften them by intreaty. His brother 
and himself, he repeated, were ready to afford that assistance they 
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had undertaken to render; and as their course was shaped for 
Italy, if she pleased to accompany them, their professions might 
be put to the test. The counterfeit Theodoro then proposed to 
Leocadia that her affairs, sex, and condition should be communi- 
cated to Don Rafael, that he might deport himself towards her 
with that respect which those circumstances demanded. It was also 
arranged that Leocadia should not relinquish her male attire, 
though changing the garments she then wore for clothes of a 
more costly sort. ‘Che damsel acquiesced in the whole of these 
regulations, and threw herself without reserve upon the wisdom 
of her protectors. She thanked the supposed Theodoro with un- 
qualified warmth for his kind offices, and having joined him in a 
firm conviction that time, the great manager of events, would ob- 
viate her present difficulties, they separated, Leocadia retiring to 
her own apartment, and Theodoro to that of Don Rafael. 
Theodosia, to resume her proper appellation, found Rafael still 
awake, in expectation of his sister’s arrival. She then recapitu- 
lated the narrative of Leocadia, from which Rafael deduced the 
necessity of wariness and circumspection. He saw that the beauty 
of his sister’s rival, coupled with Marc Antonio’s promise, were it 
ever regained, might give them considerable uneasiness ; but an- 
ticipatitig a fortunate end to their designs, he desired Theodosia 
to be 6 d cheer, and rely.on a successful issue to the enter- 
prise in whieh they were involved. He then dismissed her to rest, 
Gt the damsel’s situation was not susceptible of the composure 
“He'fecommended. Tortured by suspicion and alarm, she pictured 
to herself the superior loveliness of Leocadia, and the flagrant 
inconstancy of Marc Antonio. Her fevered recollection turned 
with painful avidity to the promise he had given her, and what rea- 
sons did her jealousy not furnish to make it binding and authentic ! 
Sometimes she fancied that Leocadia had not lost. it, and then 
imagined, even if she had, that Marc Antonio would perform the 
compact towhich he was bound, without sparing a single thought 
fr the pledges of which she herself stood possessed. ‘The whole 
night was consumed in thoughts of this kind, and her brother, 
agitated by ideas of a similar sort, enjoyed as little rest. He had no 
sooner become acquainted with Leocadia’s situation, than his heart 
was as hotly inflamed with love as if he had long knownand address- 
ed her. Touchcd by her beauty, he felt that his choice would be justi- 
fied by her parentage and fortune, and how to secure the felicity his - 
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imagination presented, became at once the chief object of his care. 
Many opportunities, he was conscious, would occur of cultivating 
her favour, and so great was the hold which this passion had taken 
upon his senses, that he would have willingly compounded for the 
death of Mare Antonio and the infamy of his sister, rather than see | 
the peerless Leocadia in the arms of a rival. In this state of mind, 
he arose about day-break, and summoning the host, succeeded by 
his assistance in procuring a handsome suit of clothes for Leoca- 
dia, with which she was immediately equipped. Calvete saddled 
his mules, and by eight o’clock they commenced their journey to 
Barcelona, reaching it before sunset On entering this city they 
heard the noise of a violent commotion, and saw large bodies of 
_ people flocking to and fro. Don Rafael having inquired the cause 
of this uproar and hurry, was informed that the crews of the galleys 
had got into dispute with the inhabitants of the city, and that they 
were now settling their differences by the sword. Though strongly 
dissuaded by Calvete, who represented the rashness of mixing in this 
conflict, Don Rafael proceeded to the spot, followed by the mute- 
teer, his sister, and Leocadia. On approaching the water-side, 
they saw a number of persons combating with great fury, and as 
the sun had not entirely gone down, could even discern the indi- 
vidual combatants distinctly. The officer in charge of the galleys, 
Don Pedro Vique, a knight of Valencia, was employed from the poopof 
his vessel in threatening those who were continually embarking to. 
reinforce their fellows, with summary and severe correction, unléss 
they abandoned their purpose, and obeyed his orders. Menacesand 
persuasions, however, were alike ineffectual. Large parties pushed 
off to assist their friends upon the beach, whose safety was contimu- 
ally endangered by fresh crowds of inhabitants coming down to as- 
sault them. In this dilemma, the general, causing the prow of his 
ship to be turned towards the city, fired a blank shot against it, as 
a signal for the contending parties to separate, unless they meant — 
to stand the discharge of his artillery. It was at this juncture that 
Rafael arrived upon the field of battle, and among other brave fel- 
lows noted a youth in green, who laid about him with amazing in- 
trepidity. The splendour of his dress, and the gallantry of his de- 
meanour at the same momentexcited the attention of Rafael’s com- 
panions, and Theodosia and Leocadia, dismounting abruptly from 
their mules, and rushing simultaneously to his side, exclaimed 
*« Mare Antonio!” They made their way, sword in hand, through 
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the throng by which he was an, and Don Rafael, astonished 
at the celerity of their movements, and the boldness of their con- 
duct, followed their example, and took part with Marc Antonio. 
This young hero, incensed at the obstinacy of the rabble he was 
engaged with, performed prodigies of valour, and had not time to 
notice the auxiliaries by which he was strengthened. Superior 
numbers on the part of the city at length compelled those of the 
galleys to retreat, wading through the water to the boats that 
were prepared to receive them. Mare Antonio retreated with his 
associates, and with him, side by side, went his amazonian de- 
fenders. In this state of things, a certain knight of Catalunia, be- 
longing to the antient house of Cardona, came down among the 
multitude upon a pewerful steed, and putting himself between the 
adverse parties, exhorted the citizens, by that respect they bore him, 
to retire from the fray. They complied, but in withdrawing, 
some mischievous fellows threw a volley of stones at their oppon- 
ents, and one of them taking effect upon Marc Antonio’s breast, as he 
was approaching the water, struck him so severely, that he fell 
prostrate to the ground. Leocadia had hardly seen the accident 
before she caught him in her arms, and Theodosia, hastening to 
his relief, assisted her in supporting him. Don Rafael, who stood 
a little farther off, defending himself against the shower of stones 
which rained about his ears, struggled hard to gain the spot where 
Leocadia and his sister remained, but was interrupted in his pas- 
sage by the Catalunian knight, who reproached him with a breach 
of military discipline, and offered to conduct him safely through 
the ranks of his adversaries. Rafael urged the danger of 
those who were dear to him, as a plea for passing on, and the Cat- 
alunian no longer impeded his progress. He was too late, however, 
to attain his object, 2s a boat belonging to the captain galley had 
taken up Mare Antonio and Leocadia, who would not let him be 
removed from her arms. ‘Theodosia had attempted to embark 
with them, but whether from weariness or vexation, from grief to 
see the sufferings of her lover, or jealousy at witnessing the assidu- 
ities of his mistress, she wanted strength to step into the boat, and 
would have swooned away in the water, had not Don Rafael arrived 
in time to sustain her. ‘The anguish of her brother on beholding 
Leocadia’s departure with his rival, may be easily conceived; he 
stood, with his sister hanging on his arm, in a state of stupe- 
faction, from which he was aroused by the voice of the Catalunian 
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knight, who being greatly taken with the manners of Rafael, called 
to him from the bank, to bring his brother, as he took Theodosia to 
be, along with him, and accept of his protection. They listened to 
this courteous offer, and the knight leaving his horse, placed them 
by his side, and drawing his sword, commanded the rabble to dis- 
perse. This they sullenly did, and Rafael being at liberty, looked 
about him for Calvete and the mules, but could not see them, that 
cunning muleteer having driven his animals away from the scene of 
action to a very comfortable inn, with which his former visits to 
the city had made him acquainted. ‘The knight, therefore, con- 
ducted Rafael and Theodosia to his house, and when they reached 
it, inquired on board which galley they had embarked. Rafael re- 
plied on board of neither, but frankiy stated that he only entered 
the city just as the skirmish began, and seeing the gentleman who 
had been carried away wounded in the boat, engaged in the conflict, 
he had put himself in peril to effect his rescue, and now besought 
his entertainer, if possible, to have him brought on shore, as more 
than life itself depended upon his recovery. The knight professed 
not alone his willingness but his ability to further this request, 
feeling assured that the general, who was his particular friend and 
near kinsman, would readily grant it, Without farther delay he 
therefore proceeded on board the galley which contained Mare An- 
tanio, whom he found lying under the surgeon’s hands, in a very 
dangerous state from the effects of his wound. He easily obtained 
leave, by a representation of the case, for his removal, and putting 
him accordingly into the boat with great care, fullowed by Leocadia, 
they conveyed him to the Catalunian’s house. In the meantime 
Don Rafael had sent out to search for Calvete and the mules, alj 
of whom were found and fetched away from the inn, before the 
knight returned with his charge. ‘The whole party were then 
lodged with great magnificence, and an eminent surgeon of the city 
was sent for to undertake Marc Antonio’s cure. Soon after some pre- 
liminary arrangements were made, the surgeon of the galley arrived, 
and gave an account of the nature and quality of the hurt which his 
patient had received. His statement was extremely unfavourable, and 
filled the two damsels with an emotion which they found it difficult 
to repress. Leocadia, as soon as the doctors departed, went to Mare 
Antonio’s room, and there, before the knight, Don Rafael, Theo- 
dosia, and several other persons, proceeded to the bed-side, and 
taking Mare Antonio by the hand, addressed him as follows: 
TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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PROSPECTUS OF A NEW THEATRICAL PAPER. 


Here is the hgart of my purpose.—SHAKSPEARE. 


IN a very short time will be published a new dramatic journal, 
upon principles of strict independence, to be called 


THE HIRELING ; 
OR, 
ELLISTONS DRURY-LANE MONITOR, 


in which a steadfast attempt will be made to rectify the present 
absurd notions of theatrical management, by proving that mean- 
ness and tyranny are the best measures that a Lesser can employ, 
to elicit the talent of his company, and promote the pleasure of 
the public. 

The proprietor of this journal has seen for some years past, 
with inexpressible regret, that a most pernicious system has 
been pursued, of exposing those errors and abuses in the theatri- 
cal world, which, unless ,they are susceptible of improvement, 
had much better be kept back from the general eye. Now, as-it 
is an admitted axiom that no proprietor of a play-house can ever 
notice any criticism, however just in its substance, or liberal in 
its application, this mode of remark had much better be abandoned, 
and the ‘“ Hirexine” has, therefore, been instituted to rectify a 
practice so fraught with injury to those interests which every 
manager in England must desire to protect. On the principles 
of this journal it may now be unnecessary to say more, but a few 
words still remain to be offered upon its conduct. The projector 
therefore apprises those friends to dramatie discussion who may © 
deign to honour this impartial work with their patronage, that 
the literary superintendence will be assumed by a gentleman, 
against whose fitness for the task not a solitary objection can be 
urged ; a gentleman, whose long carcer through the paths of dra- 
matic glory has been marked by every attribute that can win the 
suffrage of the heart, or command the sanction of the under- 
standing ; a g>utleman, whose correct taste, decisive judgment, 
urbane manners, and generous temper, have uniformly made him 
the idol of all by whom, for their felicity, he has been surrounded. 
This gentleman, it need hardly be added, is Mr. Winston. 
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The specimens afforded by this distinguished character of his 
literary powers are less copious than conclusive ; but it may be con- 
fidently mentioned that as the writer of a biographical sketch in 
Giiuitanp’s “‘ Dramatic Mirror,” proving his descent from ‘ Bown 
de Holborn, Stocking-maker,’ this vigorous writer fully justifies his 
selection for the great office with which he is intrusted. 

To support, expand, and maintain the sallies of this Editor-in- 
chief, that prolific genius, Mr. Moncrierr, has been hired at very 
liberal wages, and will devote whatever time he can abstract from 
his avocations at the Coburg Theatre, to a luminous review of 
those events by which his own celebrity may be affected. Owing to 
his separation from Mr. Soanr, A. B. who penned every line to 
which the projector put his name, he cannot at present contribute 
to the columns of this journal, but the moment he has engaged a 
fresh amanuensis, to fabricate his opinions, and furnish his language, 
the public may rely upon it, that he will treat them with an occa- 
sional essay. Many voluntary performances in the meantime are 
expected, and among them it issanguinely said that Joan C—cr—r, 
Esq. M. P. will enlighten the town upon the subject of his protégée, 
Miss Cuester ; that Mr. Munpen will prove the independence of 
doing dirty-work for a large salary, that Mrs. Epwin will argue 
the question of a dimple in her left cheek being turned to a wrinkle ; 
that Mr. Extisron will prove the superior ingenuity an actor 
possesses in playing all his parts without knowing a word about 
them ; and that Mr. Russexu will evince his claims at sixty to cha- 
racters that want a boy of sixteen. These, to employ the words ofa 
great patriot, “are the fundamental features” upon which this pub- 
lication “ hinges,” and it is ardently supposed that if rendered worthy 
of their notice, the patrons of dramatic literature will not deny it 
their support. 

Orders are received, for the projector, by Mrs. Bunt, nightly in 
the Saloon of Drury-lane Theatre ; at the Bar of the Brown Bear 
Public-house, Bow-street ; and at every other place of elegantresort. 

*,* Cheesemongers supplied upon liberal terms. 


Von. I, New Sreies, 
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Antient Drama. 


~————=— to sheléer the remains of o!d dramatic writers.—Dopstey. 


te 


THE HISTORIE OF PROMOS AND CASSANDRA. 


THIS early effort, according to the declaration of its author, 
was divided into two parts, because ‘‘ decorum used, it would not 
be convayde in one.” Grorce Wuersronr, the writer alluded to, 
in rather a copious epistle dedicatury, has expatiated upon the 
end and attributes of dramatic composition with singular propriety, 
and though the present effort is not invested with the whole ye 
his chosen properties, it is by no means inconsistent, under all 
its circumstances, with the salutary rules to which he recommends 
our adherence. ‘‘’‘To worke a commedie kindly,” observes Mr, 
Wuertstone, “‘ grave olde men should instruct: yonge men 
should showe the imperfections of youth: strumpets should be 
lascivious: boyes unhappy :* and clownes should be disorderlye : 
entermingling all these actions, in such sorte, as the grave matter 
may instruct, and the pleasant delight : for without this chaunge, 
the attention would be small, and the likinge lesse.” 

The first part of this play opens, after an elaborate ‘‘ Argu- 
ment of the Whole Historye,” at Julio, the metropolis of Hungary, 
where Promos announces that his ‘‘ leadge the king” has honoured 
him, during his absence, with a share of the government, in proof 
of which his man Phallax exhibits the royal commission. Promos 
then adverts to the benignity of his sovereign, and proclaims the 
correctness with which he means to discharge his duties : 

No wylful wrong sharp punishment shall mysse ; 
The simple thrall shal be judge with merciec, 
Each shall be doombde even as his merite is. 
Love shall not staye, nor hate revenge procure, 
Ne yet shall coyne corrupt or foster wrong : 


T doo protest, whylste that my charge indure, 
For friende nor foe to singe a partial song. 


The civic authorities then invest their new governor with the 


“‘ sworde of justice,” and the “ city keyes,” and Promos having 
hinted at the necessity of reforming abuses, in which all parties 








* ¢, ¢. Mischievous. 
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concur, the procession, we suppose, moves on, and the scene 
concludes. 

Lamia, a courtezan, is next brought forward, “synging,” in 
the gaiety of her heart, to an air, the burthen of which is as 
follows : 

Al a flaunt now vaunt it, 

Brave wencle, cast away care, 
With layes of love chaunt it, 

For no cost see thou spare. 


After a copious exposition of the secrets of her trade, this 
“* cheefe of Lady Pleasure’s train” is joined by her man Rosko, 
who hastily states that Andrugio, a young gentleman of the town, 
is condemned to lose his head for an illicit amour; while 


‘his sweete hart must weere the shamefull weedes 
Ordainde for dames that fail through fleshly deedes. 


The revival of this punishment for an offence upon which her 
livelihood depends, fills Lamia with dismay; she is comforted, 
however, by the counsel of Rosko, who suggests the feasibility of 
forming an intrigue with Phallar, under whose sanction she may 
follow her business with impunity. In this simple instance we see 
the power of that ‘‘demi-god Authority,” who can either ‘‘ make 
us pay down for our offence by weight,” or remit the consequences 
of a crime he is enabled to expose. Venality of this kind is not 
limited to any age or condition; our own time, and the highest 
ranks among us, are “ filed” with this vice; and it would be easy 
to accumulate proofs of many cases, in. which the enormities of 
’ guilt are pretected by the arts of corruption. 

The second act commences with the entrance of Cassandra, the 
sister of Andrugio, who, while she arraigns the hardships of her 
brother’s destiny, expresses her abhorrence of his fauJt. The 
scene is laid in Andrugio’s prison, and this unfortunate gentleman, 
in professing his repentance, exhorts Cassandra to plead with Lord 
Promos for a mitigation of his punishment. His specch is nat 
unworthy of quotiition : 


O, good Cassandra, leave to check and chide me, thraule therefore ; 
If late repentance wrought me helpe, I would doe so no more. 

But out, alas! I, wretch, too late doe sorrowe my amys, 

Unies Lord Promos graunt me grace, in vayne is had ‘* I wis.” 
Wherfore, sweete sister, whylst in hope my dampned lyfe yet weres, 
Assaulte his hart, in my behalfe, with battering tyre of teares. 
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At this juncture Promos repairs to the prison, attended by the 
Sheriff and his officers, and directs instant execution to be done 
upon all those, to the number of thirty, who have just been ad- 
judged to die. Cassandra, who is partially concealed, overhears 
this direction, and “ least grace come short when starved is the 
steede,” decides on supplicating at once for her brother’s life. 
The subsequent extract will show the force of her representations, 
and the success which partially attends them : 


Cassanpra. (knecling to Promos.) 


Most mighty lord, a worthy judge, thy judgement sharpe abate, 
Vaile thou thine eares to heare the plaint that wretched I relate. 
Behold the wofull syster here of poore Andrvgio, 

Whom though that lawe awardeth death, yet mercy do him show. 
Way his yong yeares, the force of love which forced his amis, 
Way, way that mariage works ameads for what committed is. 
He hath defilde no nuptiall bed, nor forced rape hath mov'd ; 

He fel through love who never ment but wive the wight he lov’d : 
And wantons sure to keepe in awe these statutes first were made, 
Or none but lustfull leachers should with rygrous law be payd. 
And yet to adde intent thereto is farre from my pretence ; 

1 sue with teares to wyn him grace that sorrows his offence. 
Wherefore herein, renowned lord, justice with pitee payse 
Which two, in equall ballance waide, to heaven your fame will raise. 


Promos. 


Cassandra, leave of thy bootlesse sute, by law he hath bene tride, 
Lawe founde his faulte, lawe judgde him death. 


CASSANDRA. 
Yet this maye be replide, 
That law a mischiefe oft permits to keepe due forme of lawe, 
That lawe small faultes, with greatest doomes, to keepe men sty] in awe. 
Yet kings, or such as execute regall authoritye, 
If mends be made, may over-rule the force of lawe with mercie. 
Here is o0 wylful murder wrought which axeth blood againe ; 
Andrugio’s faulte may valued be, marriage wipes out his stayne. 


Promos. 
Faire dame, I see the naturall zeale thou bearest to Andrugio, 
Aud for thy sake (not his desart) this favour wyll 1 showe: ° 
1 wyll repryve him yet a whyle, and on the matter pawse; 
To-morrowe you shall lycence have afresh to pleade his cause. 
Shriefe, execute my chardge, but staye Andrugio, 
Untill that you in this behalfe more of my pleasure knowe. 


SHRILFE. 
1 wyll performe your wyll. 
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CASSANDRA. 
O most worthy magistrate, myselfe thy thrall I binde, 
Even for this lytle lightning hope which at thy handes I finde. 
Now wy] I go and comfort him which hangs twixt death and life. 
[ Exit. 
Promos. 
Happie is the man that injoyes the love of such a wife. 
I do protest hir modest wordes hath wrought in me amaze. 
Though she be faire, she is not deackt with garish shewes for gaze ; 
Hir bewtee lures, hir lookes cut off fond sutes with chast disdain ; 
O God I feele a sodaine change that doth my freedome chayne! 
What didst thou say? fie Promos, fie! of hir avoide the thought, 
And so I will; my other cares will cure what love has wrought. 
Come awaye. ; [E£xeunt. 


In the next scene, after a very edifying dialogue between Phal- 
luc and two of his creatures, whom he excites, in strict confor- 
mnity to modern practice, to promote offences and then betray them, 
this favourite officer, who is “ neither learned, true, nor honest 
any way,” is joined by his master, Promos, who divulges the se- 
cret passion with which Cassandra has inspired him, and solicits 
his help in procuring it to be gratified. In the course of this con- 


versation, Promos uses the following lively antithesis : 
In pleasure paine, in paine I fynde a blysse ; 
On woe I feede, in sight of foode I stearve: 
These strange effects by love are lodgd in mee, 
My thoughts are bound, yet I myselfe am free. 


Phallax undertakes to furnish a remedy for his uneasiness, and 
Promos accompanies him to a more private spot, to obtain a 
knowledge of his scheme. The sober interest of the piece is 
then relieved by a facetious Hangman, who enters “ with a greate 
many ropes abought his necke,” and expatiates upon the ‘‘ nyne and 
twenty” uses to which they are to be applied. The prisoners 
then approach, chaunting a hymn, and attended by a priest, and 
after three or four admissions of their rightful, though rigorous, 
condemnation, they are led away to the gallows, resuming their 
hymn, and the act concludes. Modern sensibility has protested 
against a spectacle of this sort, but so late as the production of 
Litx0’s “ London Merchant,” in the year 1731, it formed a popu- 
lar feature in theatrical entertainments. If the stage is to be 
valued as a medium of morality, we cannot countenance the feel- 
ing (for it is not a principle) upon which any representation tend- 
ing to discourage vice is excluded from the circle of its moral 
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labours. In this play theft, murder, and letchery, are shown in a 
state of degradation and misery, and though the fiat of modern 
audiences may have put an end to such salutary pictures, we be- 
lieve their reluctance to behold them proceeds much more from a 
conscious feeling of embryo guilt, than a dislike to see the crime 
and disgrace with which human nature is afflicted. Such is the 
infallible disjunction of sincerity and refinement. 

At the outset of Act 3, we find Promos reasoning upon the na- 
ture and influence of love, in the annexed soliloquy . 


Do what I can, no reason cooles desire ; 

The more I strive my fonde affectes to tame, 

The hotter (oh) I feele a burning fire 

Within my breast, vaine thoughts to forge and frame. 
O straying cffectes of blinde affected love, 

From wisdomes pathes which dothe astraye our wittes ; 
Which makes us haunt that which our harmes doth move, 
A sicknesse lyke the fever Etticke fittes, 

Which shakes with colde when we do burne like fire. 
Even se in love we freese through chilling feare, 
When as our hartes doth frye with hote desire. 

What saide I? lyke to Etticke fittes? nothing neare ; 
In sowrest love some sweete is ever suckt: 

The lover findeth peace in wrangling strife, 

So that if paine were from his pleasure pluckt, 

There were no heayen like to the lover’s life. 

But why stande | to pleade their joye or woe, 

And rest unsure of hir I wish to have? 

I know not if Cassandra Yove, or noe : 

But yet admytte she grannt not what F crave, 

Hf I be nyce to hir brother lyfe to give : 

Hir brother's life too much wyll make her yeelde— 

A promise then to let hir brother lyve, 

Hath force inough to make her flie the fielde. 

Thus though sute fayle, necessitie shall wyn 

Of lordlie rule the conquering power is such : 

Bat (oh sweete sight) see where she enters in : 

Both hope and dreade, at once my harte doth tuch. 


Though the soliloquy delivered by Saaxsrrare’s Angelo in this 
very situation* is greatly superior in point of style, in point of mat- 
ter it certainly falls below the merit of its predecessor. Angelo con- 
fines himself principally to a picture of his feelings, whereas Pro- 
mos gives an argumentative and not unpoetical view of the passion 
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by which his feltinics are actuated. This Letts of his liens 
we assert, is infinitely more valuable, as a ground-work, than the 
gratuitousness of -Jngelo’s speech, which, if we come to examine it, 
merely exhibits a state of mind that ought to be developed, without 
farther assistance, by the action in which he is engaged. 

The important meeting then occurs between Promos and Cas- 
sandra, in which the “ corrupt deputy” proposes the sacrifice of 
her honour as the price of Andrugio’s safety. His terms are fi- 
nally as follows : 

Fayre Cassandra, the juel of my joyce, 

How s0 in showe my tale seemes straunge to thee, 
The same well waide, thou needst not be so coyc ; 
Yet for to give thee respite I agree. — 

I wyll two daies hope sty of thy consent ; 

Which if thou graunt, (to cleare my cloudes of care,) 


Cloth’d like a page (suspect for to prevent) 
Unto my courte some night, swecte wenche, repaire. 


These terms are indignantly rejected, and Cassandra, having vented 
her grief and resentment, is summoned to her brother’s cell, by 
one of those rude contrivances, which fully proves that at this pe- 


riod of our theatrical history the custom of shifting scenes was ut- 
terly unknown. Some controversy upon this subject, we are aware, 
jhas been carried on, but though the adversary of Mr. Maton, to 
‘whose (Mr. M’s.) opinions we subscribe, has inaintained his ar- 
gument with great spirit, the very instance we shall at some other 
opportunity adduce from this play, will finally disprove its cor- 
rectness. 

At the earnest prayer of Andrugio, our heroine, in despite of her 
unabated reluctance, consents to gratify the desires of Promos, and 
by so doing secure the life he has promised to spare. Some gross 
ribaldry intervenes, for the amusement of the vulgar, after which 
Cassandra comes forward, “ apparalled as a page,” on her way to 
the deputy’s bed. The sweet spoil of her spotless virginity is 
achieved before the fourth act begins, as we find Promos, when it 
opens, ruminating alone upon the consummation of his desires. This 
soliloquy will not bear quotation, but it may be remarked, that 


SuaxspeareE has again made it the example of one of Angelo’s mo- 
ralizations.* By a stroke of desperate cruelty, he orders Andru- 


gio’s head to be taken off and presented to his sister, whose ‘‘ privie 








® See ‘* Measure for Measure ;’’ a. 4, sc. 3. 
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maime,” he thinks; “‘ hir open cryes will staye.” The Gayler, 
who secretly decapitates another criminal, conveys a head to. Cas- 
sandra, without disclosing the fraud he thinks it still expedient for 
his safety to conceal. After a violent burst of sorrow, she deter- 
mines to revenge the subterfuge of Promos, by laying her case be- 
fore the king, and trusting to his justice for that relief which her 
injury demands. The Gayler, meanwhile, releases Andrugio, and 
urges him, with all the speed he can employ, to seek some distant 
seclusion. The act is finished with a specimen of trite and una- 
musing coarseness. 

The fifth act is more destitute of essential matter than any of the 
acts which precede it. The first scene is occupied by Phallax and 
Rosko, who have a little merry communion ; Polina, “ the mayde 
that Andrugio lovd,” is then exhibited ‘‘ in a blew gowne,” the antient 
badge of discovered lewdness, bewailing the fate of her hapless be- 
trayer ; a scene of unpalatable rusticity occurs between three or 
four of the buffoon characters ; and Cassandra, advancing in a black 
robe, announces that she is on the point of travelling to the king, 
favours us with a “ solemne song,” and closes the first part of this 


curious drama. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


—Pride 
DRAMATIC OUTLINES.—No. I. 
MR. MACREADY. 


We have with a prepar’d and Ieaven’d choice 
Proeceded to you ; therefore take your honours. —SHaxsPeARE. 


NO candidate for theatrical fame, within my recollection, has ever 
risen to the proud height on which Macrrapy now stands in the 
public favour, so unaided by the preconcerted measures and in- 
fluential trickery of a manager. 

When Macreapy first appeared on the metropolitan boards, he 
was not received by that systematic, simultaneous, and vehement 
applause which so clearly indicates the disposition of an audience 
to support the performer, whether he evinces a correct conception 
of his character, and acts up to that conception or not. He stood 
aloof from criticism of every sort, fully resolved to abide by 
the force of his own exertions, and the result, while it evinces the 
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purity of his talent, bears testimony to the soundness of. ,his 
judgment. Since his debit in the ambiguous character of Orestes, 
he has been gradually gaining ground upon public opinion, and 
it may be safely said that every subsequent character has added to 
his fame. , 5 why 

He is the most impressive actor by which the British stage is 
at present adorned ; we never leave the theatre, after witnessing 
one of his performances, without carrying away indelible .traces 
of the force and earnestness he has exhibited. His voice, with 
great power, unites exquisite softness and unlimited flexibility ; it 
thrills upon the ear at times like a “‘ deep and dreadful organ- 
pipe,” and renders his declamation, as it unquestionably is, superior 
to any thing the theatre possesses. _ 

When Macreapy came forward as Richard the Third, he had to 
contend against those prejudices which Kzan’s prior performance 
of the part had left upon the public mind. However erroneous 
in general conception, or deficient in minute touches, the town 
were persuaded that Kean was the best Richard they possessed. 
His diminutive figure, harsh voice, and shuflling gait, concurred 
to stamp his personation of the crook-backed hero with an air of 
originality ; and that attribute is one which will always command 
a certain portion of success. Macreapy’s manner of performing 
that character was entirely his own. He depicted with great 
power the lofty aspirations, the commanding impetuosity, and the 
subtle deceit of Richard's character. In the ‘scenes of state busi- 
ness he never lost sigit of the tyrant’s regal dignity, and in the 
scenes of love with Lady Ann, his gradual approaches to the 
favonr of that too credulous woman were faithfully pourtrayed. 
His tent-scene was terrifically appalling, and in. the subsequent 
parts of the drama, where strength and energy were decisively 
wanting, he was not only admitable, but above competitioa. 

Macreapy’s Richard had none of those abrupt and pointed 
changes which distinguish the Richard of Knan ; it was decidedly 
opposite to the style of that tragedian, and I must plead my can- 
dour in extenuation of my boldness, when I say that this very 
difference formed the ground-work of his superiority. Macreapy’s 
Richard, on the whole, is an incomparable effort; and it must be 
fresh in the memory of those who are familiar with his perfor- 
mance, that its spirit was grandly conceived, and its letter as 
grandly delivered. 

Vou. 1. New Series, Q1 No. 4. 
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Rob Roy is perhaps the most captivating and complete of 
Macreapy’s many characters, and the prison-scene in particular 
May be instaneed as the happiest of all his endeavours. He 
colours the various features of this romantic part with rich and 
mellow tints ; his action is fraught with a wild and native grace ; 
his tones are melodiously full, and his deportment is unaffectedly 
majestic. 

Various opinions have been expressed upon Macreapy’s Othello. 
Some persons assert that he was highly respectable in the part, 
though failing at times from over anxiety to excel ; while others 
maintain that he did not give sufficient scope and force to those 
gigantic bursts of feeling with which the character abounds. 
Neither of these objections is strictly true. At the period when 
Macreapy performed this part, his powers were not fully develop- 
ed ; they had just surmounted the horizon, and were only on their 
way to the zenith, from which they now beam with such resplen- 
dent lustre. Were he to resume the part at the present juncture, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that it would very far surpass his 
former effort. Macreavy’s Moor was only viewed through the 
medium of invidious comparison; and though Kzan’s success in 
isolated points may be superior, as a solid embodiment of acute 
feeling and extravagant passion, Macreapy’s Othello would soar 
above the reach of contrast. 

In his personation of Coriolanus, MacrEapy could not present us 
‘with the classic features and dignified deportment which Mr. 
‘Kempt contributed to the part, but he did more; for, by the 
‘vigour and accuracy of his conception, blended with the boldness 
and brilliancy of his executive power, he achieved a portrait of the 
Roman hero which not even the incomparable beauty of Mr. 
Kemsue’s delineation has been able to obscure or depress. He 
was surprisingly successful in those portions of the character 
which Kems.x neglected,—in the soldierly heroism and the filial 
love; nor was the dreadful conflict between pride and affection 
with which the tragedy concludes, at all beneath the level of his 
prior exertions. ‘The sublimity of his action, when called a “ boy 
of tears,” will never be forgotten ; his soul seemed to spurn the 
flesh that restrained it, breaking away, like one of Apoilo’s horses — 
beneath the lash of Phieton, from the chariot that was burning and 
blazing behind him. His success in this part was a signal triumpb, 
and will long be adduced as an emblem and example of superla- 
tive shill. 
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Macré&apy’s exquisite performance of Virginius is too fresh in 
the memory of those it has so highly delighted, to need or au- 
thorise a single word of remark. Considered as the very acme of 
the art this gifted individual professes, it has drawn forth some of 
the most eloquent tributes by which criticism has ever been dis- og 

; 

| 





tinguished, and will permanently continue, 

like a great sea-mark, 
Standing. every flaw, 

to show at once the loftiness and durability of dramatic genius. I 

wish to see this admirable performer in Hamlet, a part he must 

eventually sustain, believing it to be the last step in his march to 

the pinnacle of fame. © 
























JAMES, 
ee 


Correspondence. 






Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence, 
Which, being writ'to me, shall be delivered. —SHAKSPEARE. 


ON LIGHTING THE THEATRES WITH GAS. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—Permit me to offer one or two remarks upon the use of gus, for 
the interior illumination of Theatres, which I do not remember 
ever to have seen in print. It may appear fantastic to describe the 
declension of the drama, in any measure, to a cause so purely phy- 
sical ; but, passing by the truism that metaphysics and physics are 
very closely allied to each other, my own observation has convinced 
me, that the present degraded state of the drama is in no inconsi- 
derable degree, attributable to the present mode of lighting the 
theatres. 

What is the most obvious symptom of the want of taste in an au- 
dience? It is that apathy and indifference which require an unna- 
tural excitement, a pungent stimulus to preserve pulsation in them ; 
it is a want of that vivacity and buoyancy of the animal spirits, 
which render the mind susceptible of every impression, and keep it 
alive and attentive to the slightest appeal. This lethargic disposi- 
tion of the audience it is that originates the necessity for those out- 
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rageous exhibitions which the modern stage presents to us. Melodra- 

matic absurdities, splendour of spectacle, and farcical buffooneries 
are requisite to excite the attention of an audience, whose dulness 

and depression render them impervious to the beauties of poetry, 

the charms of feeling, and the wit of genuine comedy. Now if the 

present mode of lighting does not absolutely occasion, there can be 
little doubt that it materially contributes to this depression of the 
animal spirits. No external object is more influential on cheerful- 
ness than an equal distribution of moderate light. The want of this 
is sensibly felt in our great theatres. The enormous expense of dis- 
tributing the gas burners equally over the house deters the propri- 
etors from attempting it; and the consequent necessity of con- 
Ccentrating the light, gives it a most distressing intensity in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and leaves those places which are far removed from 
it in a most deplorable gloom. The tiers of boxes immediately over 
the dress circle, and the back seats of all the boxes in both theatres, 
sufficiently corroborate this remark. The whiteness of the light, 
too, produces an effect very remote from cheerful ; it invests every 
object with a lurid glare, that is equally disagreeable to the eye 
and to the imagination. It is not the fashion at present for the 
ladies to wear rouge, and the ghastly gleams of the gas give to their 
faces a-wanand meagre aspect, truly sepulchral, whilst the cireum- 
stance of the light being shed from the forehead and cheekbones 
upon the rest of the countenance, completes its spectral appear- 
ance. Thus the exhilarating effect of female beauty, the brilliant 
beams of’ bilarity and pleasure that used to flash from the lovely 
faces of the ladies, and which in this country was always allowed 
to constitute one of the chief claims of our theatres, are in a great 
measure done away by the present system of lighting with gas. But 
these circumstances are only accessary to the principal deleterious 
effect of that terrible element. That the atmospheric air contains 
a‘certain proportion of oxygen and of hydrogen, and that this pro- 
portion is the best adapted for healthful respiration, is universally 
known ; that the carbonic acid gas used for lighting, though not 
precisely what is understood by hydrogen gas, is nearly the same 
thing, and possesses tl:e same qualities, is as notorious. If any apart 

ment or building were made completely air-tight, and a stream of 
the gus suffered to run into it, there is not the slightest doubt that 
every particle of animal jife within its compass would very speedily 
be extinguished. 
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Now perhaps the best machinery that was ever constructed for 
the burning of gas, has not been so accurate as to prevent some 
portion of it from escaping ; at least, it is very certain, that the ma- 
chinery used in the theatres does not boast this excellence; as the 
escape of the gas is very sensibly and disagreeably perceived... A 
portion of this deleterious gas, then, is constantly escaping. in 
all parts of the theatre, and mixing with the atmosphere, by which 
means it destroys, in a short time, the proportion between the oxygen 
and the hydrogen, which is necessary to healthful respiration, and 
the undue quantity of hydrogen produces an exhaustion in all these 
who breathe it, which is sufficiently remarkable in the lethargiede- 
pression that:affects them. That this is precisely the effect produced, 
my individual experiences assures me, while the frequent occurrence 
of indisposition in the theatres, and the absence of the higher classes 
confirm my remark. I might instance the obvious difference of 
the effect produced by the old mode of lighting at the Haymarket, 
Surrey, and Sadler’s Wells Theatres, where, with about a third 
part of the quantity of light, the appearance of the houses is so 
much more cheerful, and so much larger a portion of mirth and 
hilarity pervades the audience. Does not, then, the existence of all 
these concurring causes to the depression of animal spirits justify 
me in ascribing to the occasion of them, an operation hostile to the 
best interests of the drama itself ? 

I do not apprehend that however general might be the popular , 
coincidence with the opinions I have expressed, the managerswould 
condescend in the slightest degree to change their plan ; but remote 
as a man may be from the cure of an evil, he always feels pleased 
when, in fancy at least, he has discovered the cause. | 

I remain, sir, &c. 
Covent-garden, Oct. 20. AN ENEMY TO GAS. 
—PPrit< 


NEWSPAPER VENALITY. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—In the “ Morning Herald” of Tuesday, September the 26th, - 
there is a notice of the ‘‘ Devil’s Bridge,” performed the evening 
before, for Mr. Harzry’s benefit, at the English Opera-house. In 
this article 1 saw with equal disgust and surprise a warm eulogy 
upon Mr. T. Cooxe’s performance of Count Belino, a part which Mr. 
Cookr did not sxstain, it having been supported, from a change in 
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Huruey’s arrangements, by Mr. Pearman. I have been the more 
particularly struck by this scandalous fact, because in the “‘New 
Times” of the same day, a very coarse, illiberal, and unfounded 
attack was made upon Pearman’s merits in the character, though 
no circumstances, most probably, where the general baseness of 
the “ Morning Herald” is known, can be wanting to complete a 
knowledge of its specific infamy. In one of your past numbers, 
there is a just and powerful exposure of this wretched journal, in 
the case of a Mr. Davis whose performance of Macheath, the editor 
building his strietures upon an erroneous announcement, thought 
proper to handle with extreme severity, though Macheath was ab- 
solutely played by another person!!! I am conscious, that after 
the repetition of a practice which no sophistry can extenuate, and 
no impudence defend, very little hope should be,entertained of 
bringing the “‘ Morning Herald” to a sense of its flagitious injustice ; 
but I trust, in spite of the public apathy with such villainous beha- 
viour is viewed, that you will at least allow one friend of the thea- 
trical fraternity to protest against the farther toleration of such a 
profligate, abandoned, and convicted liar. 
I am, sir, &c. 
Strand, October 1, AN INDIGNANT OBSERVER. 


ee ee 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


To the Eiitor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—There is a musical piece called the ‘‘ Village Opera,” pro- 
duced in 1729, from the pen of C. Jonnson, a prolific scribbler of 
that time, to which the author of ‘‘ Love in a Village,” addressing 
the patron of his piece, has briefly adverted, in owning that it em- 
braces “‘ an incident or two,” between which and ‘‘ what may be 
found” in Jonnson's drama, there is ‘‘ some resemblance.” Now 
this resemblance, so far from being confined to such trifling parti- 
culars, extends to the plot, characters, and language of both efforts, 
and for the purpose of showing that ‘‘ Love in a Village” should. 
henceforth be considered as a mere alteration of the ‘‘ Village Ope- 
ra,” I shall trouble you with a few parallel passages, and before I 
do that, with a part of their respective fables : 
LOVE IN A VILLAGF. 


_ Sir William Meadows having agreed with a neighbouring gentleman that his 
son should marry the other’s daughter, the young folks, who have never met, 
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imbibe an unaccountable aversion to the match, and as a means of escaping it, 
elope at the same time from paternal authority. The young lady, applying ta an; 
old schoel-fellow for concealment, is immediately received by her in the quality 
of an attendant, while Young Meadows gets a situation under the same roof in 
the capacity of a gardener. 





VILLAGE OPERA. 


Sir William Freeman has agreed that his son shall marry Rosella the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Wiseacre, but the young folks having each a prior 
attachment, imbibe an insuperable aversion to the match. esella is in love 
with a gentleman named Heartwell, while Young Freeman entertains a passion 
for her maid, Betty, in consequence of which he gets access, as gardener, to 
the family in which she lives, for the purpose of estimating her character, and 
prosecuting his addresses. 


In the course of this latter plot there is also a statute-fair 
for the hiring of servants, and Mr. Jonnson, followed by Mr. 
BicxerstaFF, has complimented them with a verse each; but this 
part of the scene, when first represented, was found to be so heavy, 
that it was considerably curtailed. The palm of judgment, as 
well as originality, is therefore due to the elder dramatist. The 
fair, it may be remarked, in the “‘ Village Opera,” also concludes 
with a rural dance. 

Not to insist upon the absurdity of a man’s disliking-a woman 
he has never seen—a woman who may be beautiful, virtuous, and 
accomplished, calculated to engage his affections and secure his 
happiness—it has been fairly objected that Young Meadows has 
no excuse to offer for his laborious and degrading disguise, 
whereas Young Freeman, in assuming the task of a gardener, has 
a very reasonable object. Meadows has no inducement to relin- 
quish the dignity and delights of his station. He is passing by 
accident through the village, when his horticultural desire comes 
upon him, and though he might have been secreted much better 
in a London lodging, till matters were accommodated with his 
father, still nothing would serve our author’s turn, but the pru- 
ning-knife and blue apron, Indeed, why Young Meadows shrinks 
at first from the flat refusal he subsequently gives to marry the 
lady Sir William recommends, it is impossible to explain ; he has 
no motives to justify a more extravagant course of conduct, yet 
this course he adopts in defiance of every principle that can be 
drawn from probability and reason. Operas, I know, are not 
governed by the strict rules of common-sense, to which their 
institution is repugnant, but still, I think, while such entertain- 
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ments are permitted to exist, that they will never be injured by 
an approach to credibility. 

Of the characters it may be remarked, that Sir Nicholas Wiseacre 
and his wife, in Jounson’s opera, are just such beings as Woodcock 
and his sister, in Bicxerstarr’s ; are always wrangling about the 
superiority of their discernment, and differing in opinion. Sir 
William Freeman exhibits the good-humour that belongs to Sir 
William Meadows; Lucas, the head gardener, has all Hawthorn’s 
health and heartiness, and, like his copy, no connection with the 
piece ; and Hobbinol and Cuddy, two clowns, desert their sweet- 
hearts, as Hodge does, through a passion for Betty, the prototype 
of Rosetta. ttt 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
—p dn 


MR. ELLISTON’S PORTICO. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 








SIR,—You have doubtless seen the clumsy thing which the Lassee 
of Drury-lane Theatre calls a ‘“ commodious portico,” built up 
of bricks and mortar, and surmounted by a statue of SuaksPEaRE. 
Upon the pitiful insignificance of this shed, which bears about 
the same proportion to the building it belongs to, as a wart 
does to Ossa, I do not intend to trouble you with any remark, 
but merely wish to learn by what authority the statue of Suaxs- 
rears has been taken out of the Hall, where it was originally 
placed, to occupy its present situation? This statue, though not 
a tasteful, is certainly an expensive work, and as it belongs to 
.the Proprietors at large, I ask, as one of them, who has dared to 
expose it to the ravages of the weather, by removing it into the 
open air? I say that the embellishments of the house are not to 
be dilapidated in this manner by any individual in the kingdom, 
and that if the Sub-Committee have sanctioned the turning-out 
of this figure, they have shamefully betrayed the interests of that 
property it is their duty to preserve. 
I am, sir, &c., 
October 27. A NEW RENTER. 
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General Rebiciw. 


Muche matter in few woordes to containe.—ANTIENT DRAMA. 











The Florentine Bride; a Tragedy, in five acts: by J. B. BucksToNE.— 
UNPUBLISHED. 
THOSE who have pronounced the composition. of a Tragedy to 
be the highest effort of the human intellect, have certainly not in- 
tended to designate by that term an ingenious romantic story, ar- 
ranged in a dramatic shape, conveyed by dialogue of decent versifi- 
cation, and limiting its pretensions to these attributes. All that 
has entered into their notion of Tragedy, when they assigned to it so 
large a degree of merit, and all the different classes of dramatic | 
composition which they expressly intended to exclude from this high 
rank, we will not now venture to specify, as such an investiga- 
tion would involve us in a tedious and troublesome discussion, 
which in this place we would rather avoid. But we are exposing 
ourselves to little chance of opposition, when we state that some 
moral object is absolutely essential to Tragedy, that the develop- 
ment of the hidden recesses of the human heart, an inquiry into 
the nature and extent of man’s internal resources, a history of the 
passions, or of one of them, have been the end which all the great 
writers of Tragedy have sought to attain. It is impossible to prescribe 
bounds to genius, vain to chalk out the course which it should take : 
in breaking it in you destroy its spirit, and it is better to be amused 
by its most excursive gambols, than to tame it down to a common 
road pace. Else, we should rather that the great masters of the 
tragic art sould have confined themselves more closely to the 
objects we have pointed out ; we could wish that everyincident should 
bea moral result, that accident should never be permitted to inter- 
fere, but that every situation and occurrence should, naturally and 
invevitably, arise from something within the spectator’s knowledge. 
There are many plays constructed on this principle, and we have 
always considered them the best. The play which we have before 
us, though dignified by the name of Tragedy, boasts none of the 
requisites which we have hitherto esteemed so essential to that 
species of composition, yet it is not destitute of merit ; and we feel. 
disposed to analyze it for the purpose of at once encouraging 
the talents, and correcting the defects of the author. The story 
though it has little else to depend on, is simple enough, and of 
Vou. I. New Sgries, 2m No. 4. 
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incident it is very sparing; passion is almost entirely excluded, 
character has scarcely been attempted, and powerful situation has 
in no instance been attained. With this host of deficiencies, which 
comprises almost every ingredient of an effective play, our readers 
will wonder where we have found the degree of merit we have assigned 
to this production; and truly, on proceeding to this dissection, we 

~ are ourselves a little puzzled to account for the favourable impres- 
sion which the entire composition has left on our minds. ‘The 
simplicity of the story, however, is to us more acceptable than the 
bewildering intricacies of plot, which some writers delight to weave ; 
there is no inconsiderable share of ingenuity displayed in its arrange- 
ment and development, and it is moreover embellished with some 
very pretty thoughts and sentiments, conveyed in smooth and har- 
monious versification. This is, however, the highest merit that 
the poetry attains, for of the splendor of imagery it is utterly destitute, 
for energy it is not remarkable, nor does it always possess correct- 
ness in prosodaical,.or even grammatical construction, To flatter a 
young writer on his outset in the dramatie career, is not less detri- 
mental than too harshly to repress him; we have therefore freely 
stated our objections to this play, which we would recommend it 
to our author to endeavour to obviate in his next attempt. So much 
for him: now for our general readers, to compensate whom for 
these critical animadversions upon a production they have never 
seen, we will make a slight sketch of the story, and quote one or 
two of the happiest specimens of the poetry. 

In the first scene, we find Leontio, a young soldier of fortune, just 
returned from Cyprus to Florence, expregging the vehemence of his 
affection for Antonia, the daughter of Count Flavillo, to his friend 
Molini. We learn from him, that he is ignorant of his birth and 
parentage, but has been brought up from his infancy with Antonia. 
His friend laughs at his amorous fervour, and informs him that his 
Antonia ison the eve of marriage with the rich Murquis of Vincenza, .. 
which distressing intelligence Leontio fondly doubts ; he then encoun- 
ters Flavillo, who reproaches him for not repairing earlier to his 
house, and confirms the news of Antonia’s approaching marriage ; he 
alludes likewise to some sad story, which casts a gloom over his mind, 
and which he promises to impart to Leontio. The following lines ut- 
tered by Count Flavillo in this scene, are not without a considerable 
degree of feeling : 

Fa. The only solace heaven has left me here, 


Is my lov’d child ; and when | gaze on her 
’ 
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It brings sad recollection to my mind 

Of times long past. Methinks I see her mother, 
The same soft eye, the same commanding step, 
And when I hear the music of her voice, 

The silver tones fill my enraptur’d ears ; 

And as I listen, dreams of other days 

Wrap in illusion my distracted brain : 

But when the soft enchantment is dissolv’d, 
And my eyes open to the thing I am, 

A groan of anguish bursts its weaken’d bonds, 
And my heart melts jn woe, 

In the second scene, we find two servants of Count Lusigni, spe- 
culating on the cause of the constant gloom, which involves their 
master. The elder of them, who has been many years in his service, 
informs his comrade that the Count’s real name is Sabino, that he — 
formerly lived at Venice, and imputes much of his sombre dispo- 
sition to his association with one Carletto, a ruffian, who inhabits 
his house. He tells a story of the first introduction of this indiyi- 
dual to the Count’s family; that he arrived in the middle of a 
tempestuous night, ‘with a lady in his charge, that this lady: was 
conducted with threats and violence to a certain chamber, and never 
appeared again; that shortly after, the Count quitted Venice for 
Florence, had since retained this Carletto about his person, and has 
been subject to fits of moody rage. Lusigni himself then enters 
with Carletto. ‘The Count resists some fresh demand of his creature, 
for sums of money which he joses at play, peremptorily refuses 
any supply, and expresses thus his abhorrence of his associate: 

Lus. And ] shall bless the day of your departure, 
As I did curse hen you enter’d here ; 
So to be plain with you, I.wish you hence. 
Thy pr e is a blight upon my hopes, 
Thou art the register in which I read 
Th’ event of that dread night, which prov’d my bane, 
Each time I look on thee.—Ere I saw thee, 
All men beheld me with an eye of love, 
The good man smil’d upon me, and the bad 
Sunk back beneath my frowa.— 
But O that witch, 
Whose beauty lur’d me from the paths of peace— 
1 sinn’d in thought, but soon it was in act, 
For in a cursed hour I hired thee, 
And did the blackest, most inhuman deed, 
That devil ever fram’d— 
Yor which remorse now preys upon my soul, 
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Gnaws at my heart-strings, with a serpent’s tooth, 
Making me shun the broad and open day, 
Shrinking from every glance. 


In the third scene, Flavillo communicates his promised tale to 
Leontio, and relates, that returning from Venice with his wife, whither 
he had been to celebrate the Duke’s marriage, their carriage was 
attacked in a wood by a party of ruffians, who forced away the lady 
and her infant son, and from that hour he had never obtained 
tidings of either. They are joined by Antonia’s intended, the 
Marquis of Vincenza, and after introductory compliments, Leontio 
and Antonia are left together. The young soldier ventures to express 
his love for the lady, and his disappointment to find that it is not 
returned. The damsel informs him, that her feelings towards him 
have been no other than those of friendship and fraternal affection, 
and advises him to turn his thoughts elsewhere. He hypocritically 
wishes her joy with her intended, and she leaveshim. His anger, 
his jealousy, and his proposed schemes for attaining his desires, are 
expressed in the following lines, which close the act : 

Leon. O must I banish hope, and see that form 

.Led to the altar by Vincenza’s hand, 

And stoop to shame and disappointed love ?— 

It must not be—but how ?7—what obviation ? 
How can I pluck the bridegroom from his throne, 
And bear in triumph all his joy away ? 

The task is dangerous.—It shall go on, 

I will not intercept his promised bliss, 

Till at the moment that his heart beats high 
With joyous hope and anxious expectation, 

Then shall he grasp the visionary airji 

And leave Antonia to a rival’s arms. , 

I have it here— and henceforth take no heeds 

Of good opinion, so my ends I speed. [ Exit. 

The second act opens with an atta. -y Carletto and other ruf- 
fians, on Molini, the friend of Leontio; the latter, most oppor- 
tunely, arrives to the assistance of his comrade, wounds Carletto, 
and disperses the rest. Carletto confesses that his object was 
plunder, to which he had been driven by his loss at play, and re- 
quests to be conducted to Count Lusigni, which is granted. We 
afterwards find Lusigni greatly alarmed at the lengthened absence 
of Carletto ; and apprehensive of some evil consequences, he thus 
expresses the cont nual agitation which the enormity of his guilt 
occasions him : , 
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This apprehension and this fear of ill, 

Is a perpetual torment to my soul ; 

For like a victim bound unto a rock, 

With a stupendous mountain hanging o’er him, 
Which totters on its base, threat’ning to fall, 
And crush the wretch beneath it; so am I 
Chain’a to remorse, and in continual dread 

Of injur'd justice falling from on high, 

To overwhelm and plunge me into ruin— 

Ha! What is this? 


Leontio and Molini then enter to him, conducting the dying Car- 
letto; they explain to the Count the occurrence that occasioned his 
wounds ; and in making known who they are, the following hints 
escepe Lusigni, which indicate his prior knowledge of Leontio: 


Leon. I am Leontio, ancient to the duke. 
Lus. Indced-—that same Leontio 
Whom Count Flavillo raised from low estate, 
From a poor foundling boy, to that good fortune 
You now enjoy with honor? 
Leon. The same, sir, and this gentle is my friend, 
Signor Molini. 
Lus. (aside) It is the face, the lincaments are plain— 
Tho’ years have spread them to a larger growth— 
I’m sure ’tis he. 
In a subsequent scene, between Leontio and Lusigni, the latter 
mysteriously cautions the former, as he values his peace, to con- 
quer his passion for Antonia. He alludes to some dark tale, which 
he will never reveal till on his death-bed, and to the tremendous 
effects which ungovermed passions have had on himself. Leontio, 
however, is deaf to his counsel, and remains firm to his purpose, 
when the dying Carletto sends a message requiring his immediate 
presence. 

In the beginning of the third act we are thus acquainted with the 
result, or rather the want of result, of Leontio’s interview with Car- 
letto: 

Enter Mount and LEonrTi0. 


Mot. But for the purport of his sending for you, 
Did you afrive too late to gain it from him ? 

Leon. All that he uttered, or I could discern, 
Were some ambiguous and doubtful words— 
Thrice did he strive to speak, griping my hand, 
While his whole power of expression strove 
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To give relation, and confess some deed 
Which weighed upon him. 
His tongue, contending with the stroke of death, 
Grew parch'd and wearied; then he struggled hard, 
And with a wild and long despairing gaze, 
Grasping the air with nature’s agony, 
This desperate, strange, mysterious being dicd— 
He said Lusigni was a murderer— 
Moz, A murderer !—did he not give you proof? 
Leon. This was tlie whole his tongue gave utterance ta: 
These the last words which quiver’d on us lips. 
And thus with its effect on Lusigni ; 
But when he heard of this Carletto’s death, 
There was a satisfaction in his looks, 
Which could not ’scape my notice; but the change, 
The racking agitation of his glance, 
Full of inquiry to detect the worst, 
When told that I had seen Carletto die, 
And was with him alone, confirms me well 
There is some matter in the ruffian’s words, 
That Count Lusigni bears a guilty soul. 


In another scene of this act, a ruffian named Pietro, one of those 
formerly employed with Carletto in some of. Lusigni’s desperate 
deeds, repairs to the Count’s palace, and imparts to him a scheme 
formed by Leontio, to carry off Antonia from a festival which is to 
precede her marriage, and secrete her in the ruins of a convent, 
To effect this: purpose he has engaged a gang of bravoes to which 
Pietro belongs, and the especial employment of this hoary ruffian, 
is to keep a close watch on Lusigni, and check his interference, 
should he attempt to overthrow the project, whieh Leontio suspects 
from the circumstance of his having boasted to him that he woutd 
possess Antonia, and the Count’s vehement dissuasion. The hope 
of better pay having induced Pietro to make this disclosure to Lu- 
signi, he engages to disguise him, and introduce him to the band 
as his own brother, that he may take any measures which circum- 
stances may prescribe. | 

We have afterwards a scene between Leontio and his gang of 
bravoes, in which he explains to them more particularly his plan, 
gives them dresses and masks, by means of which they may be in- 
troduced at Count Flavillo’s masquerade ; and appoints them to seize 
upon the lady, whom he will decoy to a retired spot of the gardens. 
A bacchanalian glee by the ruffians closes the third act. 
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Here are three fifths of the play gone through, and scarcely an ap- 
proach is made to the action; all seems merely to give ‘‘ dreadful 
note of preparation” of something to occur afterwards. This is 
rather contrary to the rules of good writing, to consume so large 
a proportion of the piece in mere introduction to the rest, and we 
question whether an audience would patiently endure it. 

The fourth act opens with the appearance of Lusigni disguised 
as Pietro’s brother, among the Bravoes at the ruined convent. His 
majestic demeanour inspires them with involuntary respect ; but 
being unprovided with a mask, he is necessatily excluded from the 
party who are to carry off Antonia, and is left to his reflections in 
the convent. The first that he utters are the following, which if 
not forcibly expressed are certainly just : 

Lus. How callous babit moulds the human heart 
To all those feelings, which it should possess 
By nature’s ordinance !—This is their trade— 
They deal in wretchédness, and yet are happy— 
Tis not the first time I have known such men, 
For in the youthful riot of my blood, 

Even as Leontio at this present time, 

Did I consort with them, and in his acts - 

I do perceive the portraiture of mine— 

I once did bear as fair a name as he, 

I once did love as fair a maid as he, 

And like to him I bore my scorned love, 

And in my blindness took the remedy 

This heedless hoy does now.-—{ know the path, 
And know to what a hell the track conducts— 
I feel the torment now, and my relief 

Must be in charity to guide the steps 

Of one whose blindness cannot see the pit 
Which (if no friendly hand is stretch’d to save) 
Will sure ingulf himn— 

And the prevention of another’s guilt, 

May be some expiation for mine own. (Exit. 

In the next scene we find Vincenza lamenting the enlevement of 
Antonia, and giving directions for the pursuit. We afterwards find 
Lusigni’s servants alarmed at his absence, and apprehensive that he 
may have experienced some foul play from the ill-looking com- 
panion ( Pietro) with whom he left his house, and they resolve to put 
the mansion under the protection of the police. Antonia, carried 
by the ruffians to their appointed retreat, is visited by Leontio: not 
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suspecting the share he has had in her abduction, she hails him 
as a deliverer. He undeceives her, however, and like a thousand 
gentlemen similarly circumstanced, in nine romances out of every 
ten of all that have been written, pleads the violence of his passion 
in excuse for the violence of his conduct. The following lines which 
occur in this dialogue are some of the best which this drama af- 


fords : 


A SN a Ne OY eat 


Thou knowest I lov’d thee years before this time ; 
And I have always when I thought on thee, 
Pictured the hour when I should call you wife, 
And that sweet day when I should hear your tongue 
Reveal you lov’d me ; for that day I’ve liv’d, 
And look’d for it, as holy men for heaven. 

These hopes did twine around my youthful heart, 
Grew with my stature, and mated with my years ; 
But when J saw the hand ontstretched to tear 
And root for ever my fond hopes away, 

I could not bear it ; madness and despair 

Urged me with earnestness to do this deed, 

And force you to myself: O! angel goodness, 
There is a pardon quivering on your lips, 

Let me inhale the precious breath which grants it, 
And wrap myself in bliss. 


He is interrupted by the entrance of Lusigni, who joins Antonia 
in remonstrances against his desperate proceeding, and exhortations 
to him to repair it. He shortly stops Lusigni’s arguments, how- 
ever, by reproaching him as a murderer, on which the Count 
rushes away. Leontio gives directions to his Bravves to pursue 
Lusigni, and to bring him back dead or alive, and in pursuance of 
these orders, in the next scene, they attack the unfortunate Count, 
wound him, and carry him off, which finishes the fourth act. 

The beginning of the fifth act discovers Pietro at a loss how to 
account for Lusigni’s lengthened absence, and where to await his 
return, the Couni’s house being in possession of the police, to whom 
he has no wish to introduce himself. He is joined by Calvetta, 
another of the gang, who reproaches him with his treachery in 
introducing Lusigni amongst them; and informs him that they 
are secured from any evil consequences of this indiscretion, by 
the wounds which the Count has received in attempting to escape, 
and of which he is dying. We learn from the mouth of one of the 
ruffians, the following particulars of Leontio’s plan : 
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Cau. I have discovered. by our captain, that, his aims are to dissemble with 

her father, who would barter the universe to regain his daughter; Leontio 
will swear to ransack the world but he will know her concealment and con- 
cealer ; and will embark on the expedition like a knight errant, but not till he 
has secured the promise of her father to his espousing her should he succeed; 
he will then bind her to dreadful secresy, and in proper time return with her— 
triumphantly, and receive her hand as the reward of his mock valour and per- 
severance, 
Pietro proposes to their companion to quit their employment, and 
embrace one more honest, promising to put him in a way of re- 
ceiving riches without hazarding his person. To this plan the 
other seems very ready to listen, and a further explanation is 
promised, 

In the next scene we find Pietro and Calvetta introduced to 
Flavillo and Vincenza. After bargaining for an adequate reward, 
Pietro promises to direct an armed band to the placé of Antonia’s 
concealment ; then requesting a private interview with Flavillo, 
he undertakes to lead him to the man who deprived him of his 
wife and child, assures him that the boy is alive, and that he shall 
shortly behold him. We then come to the last scene—Lusigni 
is discovered in the ruined convent, asleep; as soon as he wakes 
he thus discovers his delirium : 

Lus. (starting up) To twelve ! 

O, I have had a fearful dream of death ; 
Three fiends did hail me as their chosen king, 
And howl'd aloud, that at the bour of twelve 
I should begin my reign.— 
(Looking wildly at the first Bravo,) Ha! who art thou 7— 
Avaunt !—methought I saw thee in my dream.— 
Pluck from thy temples those entwining snakes, 
For thon dost look a very fiend of hell, 
Without those emblems of thy fierce damration— 
Ho! ho! ye own my power do ye, slaves! 
Prostrate before me, I your lawful kicg 
Will give you knighthood, if I find ye worthy, 
And men that in the dark will do such deeds 
More than a tongue dare name—O, I am faint,— 
The red wounds dye with gore my royal robe, 
And the blood sprinkles o’er my diadem— 
Come hither, friends—nay nearer—do not fear, 
I cannot harm you, for my fangs are gone.— 
Will you not let me go?—I am your friend, 
Will give you gold, and please your appetites, 
With every luxury my realm can boast. — 
Let me escape——hush, nobody shall hear 

Vou. I. New Sentes. 2N 
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How I will barter with you for my freedom— 

Kind friends, I pray my pinions do not clip, 

But let me fly, and mount into the air, 

That I may look upon this little globe, 

And count mine enemies—hush, let me fly— 

You will not, slaves '!—Who am I, reptiles? speak— 

Why should I sue, seeing I am a king. 
Leontio enters to him, and endeavours to soothe him; they are 
interrupted, however, by the arrival of Flavillo, Vincenza, and 
their followers, who rescue Antonia. This event seems to restore 
to Lusigni some portion of his intellect ; he confesses to Flavillo 
that he is the Venetian Count Sabino, that it was he who carried off 
his wife and son, that the rage inspired by the resistance of the 
lady to his desires had caused him to murder her, and that Leontio 
is that very son whom he purposely left for a foundling in Flavillo’s 
garden. Leontio is then contented to find a sister in Antonia, and 
to consent to her marriage with Vincenza; and the dying speech 
of Lusigni closes the drama : 

Luvs. There is no rest for me above the ground. 

But in the grave—the cold—the silent grave, 

Where wickedness can never trouble more, 

Where earth-worms banquet on a prince’s corse, 

And all distinction crumbles into dust, 

There may Lusigni in the dreamless sleep 

Alone find rest—ha! hark what sounds are those? 

{t is the turret clock which tolls the hour, 

That hour, which I remember, in my dream, 

Should be my last—O, true foreboding! 

Give me thy hand—I cannot see thee now— 

A wondrous dizziness steals o’er my sense.— 

O, thou fair shade, plead for thy murderer’s soul— 

I cannot ask for pardon—Icy and cold 

Did shoot that death pang—O, farewell. [ Dies. 


From this analysis of the piece, our readers will have discovered 
that to neither of the two great sentiments to which tragedy is 
addressed, Terror and Pity, does this play in the slightest degree 
appeal. There is not one touch of pathos from the beginning to 
the end, nor is there any situation of powerful horror. As we 
have before hinted, it is merely a dramatic romance, very well put 
together. Of the poetry we have selected the very best specimens, 
and the pointing out of the worst would be a task equally un- 
grateful to ourselves, to our readers, and to the author. e 
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Ivanhoe ; or, the Jew of York; a new grand chivalric play, in three acts: 
compiled by A. Bunn, Esq. 8vo, pp. 66, price 2s. 6d.—BeiLpy and Knott, 
Birmingham. . 

IF Mr. Bunn were not satisfied with either of the numerous plays 

written from the novel of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and thought that nz could 

compile something more effective for the use of his own theatre, 
he was perfectly right in doing so; but why he should have 

** intruded it on public attention,” as he himself expresses it, is less 

apparent. He states in his preface (what’s a book without a pre- 

face?) that it is published in his name, ‘‘ to prevent the chance | 
of mistake, and to disarm the severity of criticism.” We should 
have apprehended that any mistake which the good people of Bir- 
mingham might have made as to the compiler of this ‘‘ grand chi- 
valric play,” was of very small importance ; nor can we readily con-. 
ceive how its being published in Mr. Bunn’s name can disarm the 
severity of criticism. For, if we recollect rightly, this Mr. Bunn, 

(we beg his pardon, ‘‘ A. Bunn, Esq.,”) some two: years back, 

himself began a theatrico-critical work, entitled the ‘‘ Inspector,” 

which was characterised by the peeuliar scurrility of its attacks, 
and which was very prudently dropped after the second number. 

Now we should have imagined that some of the persons who had 

been wantonly mangled in that work, might be glad of this op- 

portunity of paying their ‘respects to A. Bunn, Esq., and that his 
name would rather provoke the peculiar severity of criticism. 

But why need this play be published at all? Confessedly com- 

piled as it is from other published plays on the same subject, what 

interest can the public feel in reading a new song to the same 
tune? Bunw states in his preface that this play boasts “ the 
addition of some speeches, situations, and two songs, that he 
deemed it advisable to compose.” For the speeches we have not 
kept a very sharp look out, and the new situations we have been 
utterly unable to discover.. This is the first time that we have — 
heard of Mr. Bunn’s attempting to compose songs, and as the 
music is not before us, we are without the means of judging of 
their merit; it has occurred to us, however, that he possibly means 
that he only wrote the songs, though it is a little out of course 
that a manager of a theatre should not be aware of the difference 
between writing and composing a song. 

The “ severity of criticism,” however, shall not be applied by 
us to this “ grand chivalric play,” for it appears to be altogether 
unworthy of it. It is a mere amalgamation of Mr. Beazzey’s 
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and Mr. Moncaierr’s dramas on the same subject; and as it 
pleased the good folks of Birmingham, we have nothing to de- 
claim against, but the waste of paper, ink, and printing. 


— eee 


‘Shetches from St. George's Fields: by Giorcione pi Castet Caivso. 12me, 
pp. 170, price 7s.—Stopakt and STEVART. 


WHO the real author is that conceals his name under the above 
fanciful apellation, we have not been able to discover, but we en- 
tertain a sanguine hope that he will one day make himself known 
to us, as well by name as by some work of greater magnitude 
and importance than that before us, and to which he is actually 
equal. A very marked degree of humour and striking correctness 
of delineation, are united in this little volume, to a considerable 
smoothness and power of verse; but, however much we may 
have been pleased with the ‘satiric pungency of the body of the 
work, the just’ and deep feeling it expresses in the following lines 
of the introductory chapter have afforded us much greater pleasure, 
and given us a high idea of the mene and poetical powers of 


‘the author : : 


How slight a spark of thought will fire the train 
Whose swift explosion shakes and sears the brain! 
Sometimes a rose, that, in the window placed, 
Proclaims our love of nature uneffaced, 

Tells of some Paradise in which we roved 

In happy hours, with those we fondly loved ; 
From this you turn; lo, fixed upon the wall 
Some sketch of mountain range, or waterfall, 
Some lovely landscape, traced when at our side 
One dear as life our pencil’s progress eyed. 

To books you fly; but O beware what page 
You choose the memory’s torture to assuage; 
Some passages for ever in the mind 

With persons and with places are entwined ; 
Nay more, some books unopen‘d as they lie, 
Tell where they stood in happier days gone by, 
And e’en suggest the voice whose suasive power 
Bade close your study ere the wonted hour. 


Is there a nerve of anguish in the mind 
That music’s all-pervading power can find ? 
Hark! some lewd stammering reveller profanes 
With uncouth voice Mozart’s divinest strains, 
On “‘serannel pipe’’ some rude street-minstrel plays 
A fav’rite air, heard oft in brighter days, ‘ 
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When lips beloved a strain consenting pour'd, 
And fingers often press’d awoke the chord. 


And, O thou beauteous orb, whose silver light 
Makes garish day leas beautiful than ‘night! 
How does thy beam, upon the window thrown, 
Tell of the happiest moments we have known, 
Of hopes how long, how confidently fed! 
Now wither’d, wasted, and for ever dead. 
What wonder, then, if desperate thoughts assail ! 
What wonder, then, if resolution fail ! . 


Ye modern Sybarites, that, in the shade 
On freshly gathered leaves of roses laid, 
Bewail your hapless fate with piteous cry, 
If but a single leaf de laid awry, 
Pause ere with hard indifference you throw 
Your censures on each erring child of woe, 
That, tortur’d past endurance by his grief, 
Not always seeks the holiest relief. 
You see his errors: those indeed appear 
Beyond contention, palpable and clear. 
Bat you, who to your pamper’d thoughts propose 
No pain but what satiety bestows, 
How can you know what torture was endured, 
What baits to short forgetfulness allured ? 
The hard of heart may sentence, the mere fool 
May quote the censure of a written rule ; 
But little skill is requisite to aim 
The common shafts of obloquy and shame. 


Ere the vituperative word be sped, 
Uttered so soon, so hard to be unsaid, 
Think, if you should not know, how well, how long, 
Temptation was resisted—that, how strong ! 


Of the humorous sketches, that in Part 1V, entitled ‘‘La Regola di 
Giorno,” or the day rule, is the most meritorious, and may very 
justly be ranked with some of the most felicitous of Gzorex 
Cotman’s jeux Cesprit. - 

The lady celebrated in the first part, Mrs. R—ms—n, alias 
Ross Cors.anp, alias Bic Ross, must no doubt feel highly flat- 
tered by being thus ushered into the notice of the literary world. 

- It may serve in some nieasure to compensate her for the loss of 
her box at the Opera, which in the season of Mrs. R.’s prosperity 
she so eminently graced. Another lady of much greater notoriety 
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has likewise received “ homage due” in this amusing publication, 
which we recommend to all our readers, especially to any to whom, 
by association, it may be additionally acceptable. 


—>r}<<—. 


Lifeof Aucusrus Von Kotzesus. From the German. 12mo. pp.293, price 7s. 
—Boosry and Sons. 


( Concluded from page 138.) 


IN Berlin he might have found all that could contribute to gratify 
his vanity, and render his life a scene of pleasure. A new theatre, 
lately erected, furnished a fresh stimulus to the inhabitants towards 
an amusement which was always a favorite with them, and they had 
just.so much taste as to relish theatrical exhibitions, without dis- 
cerning Korzesure’s defects. His friendship with Irrianp, the 
manager, which arose from the equality of merit in their writings, 
and the similar treatment they met with froin the critics of the new 
school, secured him a preference at the theatre; the manuscripts 
of his pieces were bought with avidity by the booksellers, at high 
prices ; and ‘‘ the king of Prussia bestowed on him a lay prebend 
(Canonship, Kanonikat.”) Scuiscer, however, just atthis period, 
delivered his celebrated lectures in Berlin, and Gaerne had his 
admirers ; and the enlightened ideas concerning the drama which 
they disseminated, and the idlegossips with which he filled his new 
journal, Der Freimuthige, the ‘‘ Manof Frankness,” occasionally threw 
straws across his path, over which his susceptibility stumbled. 
Inthis place, asin every other, Korzenve adhered tothat equal distri- 
bution of his time, and that egular application, which always cha- 
racterised him, and without which he never could have produced the 
immense number of literary creations which teemed from his pen. 

He generally rose before five o’clock in the morning, and smoking a pipe to 
his coffee, sat writing at his desk till eleven, when he received or paid visits, 
attended rehearsals or readings of plays, or took an airing in his carriage. He 
used to dine soon after one, and rarely accepted of invitations to dinner, because 
he preferred dining with his family. After a short nap, he resumed his seat at 


his writing-table. The evening was devoted to the theatre, to company, or to 
his domestic circle. 


+ % x * * 
In the year 1803, the hand of death deprived Korzesve of his second wife, 
CuRISTINA VON KRUSENSTERN. 


& 
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For this misfortune, he sought relief, as he had formerly done 
for a similar one, in a trip to Paris ; but from the account which he 
published of this second journey, on his return in March 1804, 
entitled ‘“‘ Recollections from Paris,” it seems that he behaved with 
greater decency than he had done on that previous occasion : 


On leaving France in the spring of the year 1804, Korzesve went through Ger- 
many to his estates in Livonia and Esthonia. Here he sued for the hand of the’ 
Honourable Miss KkUsENSTERN, a near relation of his second wife, who is rc- 
ported to have recommended this union on her death-bed, to insure a good'step~ 
mother for her children. The marriage ceremony was not long delayed, and he 
soon after entered with his third wife upon a long journey fromLivonia, through 
Riga, Berlin, Leipsick, Nirnberg, Augsburgh, and the Tyrol to Italy, where 
he chiefly resided at Rome and Naples. Hence the ‘‘Recollections”’ from this jour- 
ney, which he published a twelvemonth after, treat more extensively of these 
two cities and their environs. 


His observations ‘on Italy “‘ are extremely vapid, shallow, and 
artificial ; and betray the utmost ignorance onithe subject of the 
fine arts” : 


There is, however, one merit in Kotzenue’s ‘‘ Travels through Italy.” As 
he had not yet lost himself in the maze of politics, he ardently defends the 
cause of liberty; and a just and eloquent invective against the abominable 
restraint of which the censorship is made the instrument, affords a singular 
contrast with his later opinions. 


This work on Italy is freely interspersed with the most ful- 
some panegyrics on the emperor ALExanper, that model for ducti- 
lity, and on the Russian empire, which, in point of climate, he pre- 
fers to Italy!!! . 

Being once more established at Berlin, Korzenur._ now was more active 
thanever. The number of volumes wliich he wrote is indeed astonishing. He 
contributed again to the Journal the ‘* Man of Frankness,”’ (der Freimiithige) 
which he had formerly edited alone, and began a fresh warfare against his cri- 
tics. He brought one play after the other on the stage, published annually 
‘*¢ Almanacks of Dramatic Sports,” (Almanache fiir Dramatische Spiele,) a 
pocket book of ‘* Chronicles,’’ (Taschenbuch der Chroniken,) a voluminous 
collection of ‘‘Short Novels and Miscellancous Essays,’ (Sammlung Kleiner 
Romane und Miscellen,) and detailed ** Accounts of his Travels.’’ 


Notwithstanding his popularity, he was always subject to the 
most severe attacks of the critics, which stung him to the quick, and 
the- desire to produce something which should lay claim to a 
more permanent literary existence, induced him to take great pains, 
about this time, to accumulate matcrials for a “ History of Prussia 
in its earliest periods.” 
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On the rapid advance of the French armies into the Prussian domiuions beyond 
the Oder, in 1806, Korzesve retired with his family into Russia, and resided 
alternately at Reval, and on one of his estates in Esthonia, but chiefly at 
Schwarze. His literary activity continued unimpaire |, and he now imbibed that 
hatred of Buonararte and of French politics, for which he had been latterly 
so much applauded. 

* # * + « 


A journal, entitled the “* Bee,” which Korzesue wrote about this time, would 
never have enjoyed the circulation which it met with, had it not been strictly pro- 
hibited in all those parts of Germany that groaned under the sway of the French. 

* * - # * 


ByonaparTe’s restless ambition at length having carried the French arms 
into Russia, Kotzesue, whose estates were close to the theatre of war, felt its 
disastrous consequences. His hatred of the French knew no bounds. No 
sooner had they been routed by the climate and the sword, than he closely fol- 
lowed the victorious Russian armies by which they were pursued, on their 
mareh to Germany. The Russians had driven the French from Beriin in the ° 
month of March, 1813, and in the month of April, Korzesue already began 
to publish in the capital of the Prussian dominions, his semi-official ‘* Russico- 
German Weekly Journal,’’ and thus became an avowed political writer. 

- * + * * 

The momentous period and the highly interesting circumstances under which 
KotTzEsvE was now cgain enabled to address his countrymen as a national au- 
thor, offered him the fairest opportunity for throwing a veil of oblivion over his 
past errors, and forcing his cotemporaries to that personal esteem for which he 
had so long laboured in vain. The work by which he had lately attempted to 
secure this esteem, his ‘‘ Ancient History of Prussia,’’ had been published in 
1809, but it was so completely destitute of merit, that it was not even noticed 
by the reviewers. 


In 1814 he published his “ History of the German Empire.” 


The contrast between this wretched compilation and the popular journal 
which he had just closed, was striking. In the latter he had been striving to 
raise the Germans to a sense of their national worth, and to elevate their 
courage, in the former he humbled their pride, and lowered them in their own 
opinion, | 

+ * * # & 

His ‘‘ History of the German Empire’’ displays a total want of talent for 
that department of literature, an absolute incapacity to discriminate between, 
and to understand the original documents from which historical information is 
derived, a visible anxiety to pervert facts in order to make them square with 
some preconceived favourite notions, and an inclization to draw from the most 
impure sources. 

* * % a * 

Kotzesve had scarcely closed his ‘* Russico-German Weekly Journal,” and 
published his ‘* History of the German Empire” at Berlin, whea the emperor 
ALEXANDER appointed him Russian Consul at Kinigsberg. 

















till he was recalled to Petersburg, in September 1816. 


On the 29th of November, 1816, he wrote from Reval to his mother :— 
** His Imperial Majesty has appointed me to make monthly reports of all the 
new ideas which are circulated in France and Germany, on the subject of poli- 
tics, statistics, finances, tactics, public instruction, &c., from which reports, 
extracts are to be made for the different ministerial departments of the state, 
relative to the particular branch of cach department. : 


The attachment of Korzesve to his mother, and the wish to ap- 
pear in his native town with diplomatic pomp induced him to fix 
on Weimar for his residence, notwithstanding that his youthful 
imprudences occasioned him to be held in very little esteem there. 
The latter of these motives, however, soon ceased to exist, for on 
the duke of Saxe Weimar’s making some inquiry as to the ¢a- 
pacity in which Korzenve was to be considered, the latter was 
directed to live as a private character. 


KotTzeBveE had been settled but a very short time at Weimar, when two.oc- 
currences, which rapidly followed one upon another in the autumn of 1817, 
placed him in a very unfavourable light with regard to his native country, and © 
pointed him out as an enemy to all liberal ideas, a glanderer of the prevailing 
spirit of the times, and a degenerate German. 


The first of these was the active part he took in decrying the 
Bond of Old Students, and the measures they adopted for keeping — 
alive in Germany the spark of national liberty. This body was. 
composed principally of the students of all the different protestant 
universities in Germany, who having cordially joined in the defence 
of their country from a foreign yoke, under the promises held out 
by their governments of an amelioration of their domestic polity, 
now loudly claimed the performance of their engagements, to 
which the high authorities manifested a remarkable reluctance. 
Having assembled to celebrate the three-hundreth anniversary of 
the reformation, the Bond of Old Students cast into the bonfire 
which illumined their festival, several works hostile to the spirit. 

_of liberty which animated them, amongst others, Kozesue’s history 
of the German empire. The petty vanity of the man, irritated at 
this insult, induced him to join in the cries raised by some other 
writers, who had shared the same fate. 


" And the former, whose reputation was at all times equivocal, and who always 
took care to revive the memory of his early errors, rendered himself extremely 
obnoxious to the patriots of Germany. He abused and slandered his young 
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countrymen, especially those who were studying at academies, and railed at the 
university of Jena, and its worthy professors in particular, with all the venom 
of his mischievous wit. 

The second occurrence which served to expose him peculiarly to 
the contempt and odium of all persons of a liberal turn of mind, 
was the ridiculous stir he made about some extracts from one of 
his reports to the emperor ALexanper, which, from the bad faith 
of his copyist, found their way into certain journals edited by his 
opponents, where they appeared with notes. 

He filled Weimar, the Courts of Justice, and the newspapers, with repeated 
complaints about the atrocious crime of communicating tothe public the se- 
cret reports which he sent to his court, and making him publicly answerable for 
their contents. At the same time he gladly availed himself of the favourable 
opportunity to rail with his wonted acrimony against his numerous adversaries; 
the association of students, the spirit of the times, the newly awakened enthu- 
siasm of the Germans for their country, and the popular writers of Germany. 

* * * % * 


’ The law proceedings lasted almost two years. At Iength the high court of ap- 
peal at Weimar acquitted all the defendants, and in the action which Professor 
Lupen brought against Korzesve, for defamation in the latter’s famous report 
to the emperor ALEXANDER, the senate of the university of Wurtzburgh_ ¢on- 
demned Korzesurg puncto inj«siarum et calumniarum. 

* * * 7 x 


Notwithstanding Korzesur’s reluctance to acknowledge it, he was sensibly 
affected by these occurrences. They even disturbed his domestic enjeyments, 
Fond as he.was of company, he soon perceived that several families of Weimas 
with whom he would gladly have lived in friendly intercourse, shrunk back from 
him, and that many individuals carefully avoided his house, although he really 
was uncommonly amiable in his family circle. fraveliers, however, continued 
to visit him as a distinguished character. 

. +  ® - * 

The year 1818 heaped numberless and increased vexations upon Korzesur,. 
through his own fault. As if his adversaries had not been sufficiently numerous, 
he commenced a literary weekly journal ‘Das Literarische Wochenblatt,” the 
tone and object of which could not but involve its editor in endless quarrels, 
and arm against him a whole generation of authors. 

Korzesve had now totally turned his back on every noble and 
honourable sentiment ; he had sold himself to those who were in- 
terested in the undisturbed continuance of the existing order of 
things, and had entered on that course of conduct, which brought 
him to his grave. The following series of short extracts from the 
German biography will shew the spirit and tenor of his writings ; 
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He never took the trouble of investigating any question thoroughly. Wit, his 
only talent, was the weapon which he brandished against his opponents. His 
efforts barely tended to make them ridiculous ; and Bare a ia eo 
rally tinged with shameless flippancy. 


* x * ¥ x 


His inconsistency was not less conspicuous; he sometimes defended, and 
sometimes combated liberal ideas; one week he would pay a willing homage to 
the spirit of the times, and the next opposeit with all his might, according to the 
capricious impulse of the moment. 


* » * * ¥ . 
Pleased with his: own situation, which was no doubt very agreeable, he in- 
veighed against all who longed for a better order of things, and stigmatized theni 
as distarbers of the public peace, because they happened to be his personal op- 
ponents in the fields of literature. 
* * * * * 
Unguardedly confiding in the papal doctrine, that that government is best 
which comes nearest to the government of heaven, which has but one raler, hs 
advocated absolute monarchy. 
- * * * * Te ' 
He abborred every thing expressive of the ardent hopes of the Germans ; hopes 


which are so much the more interesting as they proceed from a virtuous love of 
country. The latter he did not scruple to ridicule. 


» * * 7 + 
Backed by courts, Korzenur apprehended no danger from those whee SE's 
fearlessly irritated, because he miscalculated their strength. 
* RiP en eg * 7 
If his guilt be measured by its fatal consequences, it must indeed be pronounced 
very great. His writings had the most pernicious influence in Germany. They 


were eagerly perused by those who read for amusement only. The higher 


ranks in particular patronizéd him, because hie defended prejudices to which they — 
were fondly attached. 


* ¥ * * * 

Every false measure of government found a defender, and every free expression 
of the nation, concerning the state and its rulers, an accuser in KoTzenue’s 
wretched sophistry. 

Though the exertions of Korzzsvur were sufficiently applauded 
by those rulers who adhered to the old course of things, they were 
execrated by the generality of society, and even by all enlightened 
rulers and statesmen; so much did he find himself shunned, even 
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by the court, at Weimar, that in the summer of 1818, he took an 
excursion through the north of Germany, and frequently applied to 
the court of Russia for a permanent removal. A rumour which had 
been circulated of his disgrace, however, prevented him from 
quitting Germany ; an abrupt departure might have countenanced 
it, and he resolved not to proceed to Russia before the year 1820.— 
On his return to Weimar from his summer excursion‘to the north of Germany, 
Korzesve made the necessary arrangements to quit a town, where he had but 
few friends left ; and before the close of the year 1818, he removed-with his wife 
and children to Manheim. His family now consisted of thirteen children, most 
of whom were with him; the elder beys only were at the military schools of 
Petersburgh and Vienna. He resumed his usual way of life at Manheim. Mere 
he continucdjhis literary weekly journal, but he began to admit the essays of 
other writers, and to dwell more upon purely literary observations than upon 
political ones. His activity was unimpaired, his strength undiminished; his 
health, notwithstanding some slight transient indispositions, in its full vigour ; his 
faculties had Jost none of their power, and though be was in the beginning of 
1819 in his fifty-eighth year, nothing whatever indicated the approach of old age. 
Old age, however, was a state to which he never attained : his 
delinquency was exemplarily but severely punished; and should it 
even be considered that he strictly merited his fate, it must be 
allowed, that his errors were visited with a swiftness and rigour of 
vengeance which few who have offended in the same degree ever 
experienced. For the last few years of his life, Korzesur had 
plainly shown himself the enemy of liberal principles, the enemy of 
Germany ; he had sold himself to that ever-to-be-accursed conspi- 
racy of crowned heads, the holy alliance. Whata thrill of horror does 
the very mention of it occasion to any one whose heart contains the 
smallest spark of liberal and generous feeling ! This is indeed a lucus 
a non lucendo, an alliance termed holy, which is founded on princi- 
ples the most destructive of human happiness, the most truly sa- 
tanic. To the views of this precious junto had Korzesve lent him- 
self; and he displayed the cloven foot at a time, and in a place, 
where the flame ofliberty was emitting its last blazes, and struggling 
against the quenching efforts of monarchs, who had forfeited every 
title to good faith. Public opinion was just strong enough to 
mark and to feel the pernicious tendency of Korzesur’s writings, 
toexecrate the authors and the abettors of their wrongs, but notsuf- 
ficiently powerful to shake off the yoke of the one, and tocrush into 
insignificance the other. ‘The powers by which he was backed ren- 
dered him an ob‘ect worthy of hate as well as of contempt, and 
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- he was one of the instances in which assassination is almost ex- 
cused : he fell unpitied and unregretted, whilst the just execution 
of his murderer was deeply deplored. 


Tt was on the twenty-third day of the month of March, 1819, that Korzesug 
had a dagger plunged into his breast, by a student of Jena, named Sanp, who, 
till that dreadful moment, had led a life free from all reproach, 


st * * * * 


' On the 9th of March, 1219, Sanp left Jena, and proceeded on foot through , 
Wiirzburgh to Manheim. Having inquired for Korzesur’s house, he twice 
called upon bim in the course of the morning of the 23d, but he was both 
times refused admittance, once because KorzeBueE never suffered himself to be 
disturbed when in his study, and the second time because KoTzesue had actu- 
ally walked out at twelve o’clock. Sanp returned to his inn, sat down to dinner 
at the ordinary, and joined in the general conversation, in the course of which 
many ‘severe reflections were cast upon Korzesve by some of the guests, to 
which he remained silent. He took but little of the wine, which, according to 
the custom of the country, was placed before him, but enjoyed his meal, and 
conversed much with a country clergyman, till the appointed hour when Kor- 
ZEBUE’s servant had assured him that his master would be ready to receive him. 
' Korzesue had passed the day in his usual manner. In the afternoon, at 
five o’clock, when his family was receiving a visit from a lady, he was informed 
that a young stranger wished to speak to him. He immediately went to the ad- 
joiving room, into which Sanp had been ushered by the servant. At the end of 
a few minutes a piercing cry was heard. The servants hastened to the room, 
where they found their master on the floor, weltering in his blood. He was still 
wrestling with the stranger, who held with a firm hand the bloody dagger with 
which he had stabbed the unfortunate Korzesve through the heart and lungs. 
Surrounded by his sorrowing family, KotzEsve, at the end of a very few mo- 
ments, closed bis eyes for ever. 


Thus ended the career of a man, on whom itis difficult to pro- 
nounce a judgment. Though of great literary celebrity, he by no 
means merits the epithet of great ; though possessing many amia- 
ble qualities, it is impossible to declare him good. He was a weak, 
rather than a wicked man; he was more remarkable for the ab- 
sence of strikingly respectable attributes, than from the presence of 
absolutely odious ones. An affectionate husband, a tender father, 
akind and charitable neighbour, an affable and courteous companion, 
his private life was calculated to conciliate the friendship of all who 
came within his circle. But vanity was his ruling foible. Vanity, 
the bane of weak minds, which led him to sacrifice to temporary 
and valueless admiration, and the applause of the multitude, the . 
approbation of his own heart, and the respect of the worthy, The 
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sucecss which attended Korzesve in almost all that he undertook, 
though by no means a proof of excellence, is a testimony that he 
was not without talent; and yet, though characterised by a degree 
of unremitting industry, which is seldom found in literary men, he 
has preduced nothing which will survive the age in which he lived. 
It is little to the credit of Germany, and argues powerfully against 
their taste and information, that such a man as Korzesve should 
have horne the palm of popular approbation from men like Gerue, 
Scumuer, and Scaiece. ; nor could the city of Berlin lay claim to 
any literary eminence, whilst writers like these were banished, by 
the preference which was accorded to Korzesvz. As little does it 
argue in favour of the discrimination of the emperor of Russia, 
theking of Prussta, and of their respective ministers, to select such 
a man for the propagation of their absurd and detestable political 
tenets ; a man who was despised by all people of information, and 
whose reasoning powers were little able tc. cloak the real nature of 
the principles he advocated. Asa mere manufacturer of plays and 
novels, Korzesve might have enjoyed a popularity little enviable, 
and a degree of opulence to which he had small claim ; but here he 
should have stopped, nor ventured to employ a pen, fit only for 
the humblest drudgery of the dramatic muses, in dictating political 
opinions to the people of Germany. His perpetual tendency to li- 
beltous sarcasm and acid satire on his contemporaries, carried its own 
punishment with it; they were well able to fight their own battles, 
and his continual squabbles furnished adequate scope for his genius ; 
but he dared to attack the sacred cause of public liberty, and like 
Icarus soaring towards the sun, his rashness provoked his ruin.* 
The biographical sketch from which we have drawn the informa- 
tion we have laid before our readers, is remarkable for its good 
sense and impartiality. The general principles it lays down are 
such as command the approbation of all right-minded persons ; 
whilst its application of them to the object under consideration is | 
uniformly just and pointed. The good qualities of Korzesvs are 
candidly stated, whilst the abhorrence of his principles, which cha- 
racterises the writer, compels him to speak with just severity of his 
errors. The style is at once simple and nervous, unaffected and 
pungent; and the perusal of the work not only conveys a correct 





* A moth flying into a candle is a figure more proportioucd to Korzenug's 
importance. 
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idea of the history and merits of Korzenus,- but of the state of 
literary intelligence and political feeling in the German empire. 
Virginius; a Tragedy, in five acts. By James Suerman Know es, Esg. on 
pp. 85, price 3s. 64.—RipGwar. 
TO trace the intricate knot of mutual dependence het een. the 
author and the actor of a dramatic poem would be a work of 
greater labour than.either profit or amusement. For though it 
very true, that without dramatic poets actors could have noex< 
istence, and that the best of dramatic poets may command the | 
admiration of ages without the slightest intervention of acters, 
it is equally true that many a dramatic poem of merit would never 
arrest the public attention, and that others again have scarce any 
existence, separated ‘from theatrical representation. There: are 
instances where the sublime conceptions of the poet far transcend 
the utmost power of any actor to embody, but there are alse. oe~ 
casions where the actor not only.calls into life, and gives “a 
local habitation and a name” to the brightest ideas, but whene, 
commenting, as it were, on the text which his author has supplied, 
he both analyses and expands his ideas, and closes those. chasms 
which yawn in the poem. But perhaps the end of dramatic 
writing and representation is never so thoroughly attained, as 
where the notions of the actor and the author coincide; where 
the one traces. the outline for which the other is to furnish the: 
colouring, or conceives a vision which the other is to embody 
and animate, This end has seldom been more fully achieved tham 
in the case of “ Virginius,” in his performance of which Mr. 
Macreapy seemed to seize with intuitive eagerness on every point 
that Mr. Knowzes had delineated ; while, in seeing Mr. Macrzapy 
act, we were completely au fait in all the ideas of the awthor, 
and in reading the book might fancy every distinguishing feature 
of the tragedian’s efforts. This fortunate congeniality has secured 
for the play in performance the advantage of perfect justice; 
every nerve of its strength was strained to the utmost, and in 
seeing the representation we saw the play invested with all the 
assistance it could possibly receive. 
In criticising the work as a printed poem, it becomes liable to 
afew objections, from which the merit of the actors interposed 
to secure it. It can, perhaps, scarcely be doubted that the whole 
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scope of history affords no one transaction so admirably adapted 
for the acme of dramatic effect, as the story of Virginius, and 
though, at first sight, this may seem to be a point decidedly in 
favour of the author, it is not without its disadvantages, inas- 
much as the very perfection of the actual incidents not only makes 
him fear to do them justice, but likewise perplexes him in what 
way to reduce them to dramatic form, without injuring the sim- 
plicity and strength of their effect. More than one play has 
before appeared on the subject, but none possessing suflicient 
merit to keep possession of the stage. We are of opinion that 
this story has not yet been treated in the happiest manner of which 
it is capable, but eventually the play now before us possesses a 
degree of value which intitles it to the popularity it has acquired, 
and which will, in all probability, render it a favourite acting play 
for many years to come. 

The story is too well known to authorise us in relating it ;’ and 
we shall therefore only offer a few remarks on the manner in 
which it is treated. 

We must observe, in the first place, however, that the play is 
a powerfully-written, well-conducted, and deeply-affecting drama, 
and displays a very large portion of talent. This admitted, we 
shall proceed to show, according to our own notions, how the busi- 
ness might be better managed. The two first acts are consumed in 
mere preparation for the main points of the story,—the tyranny of 
the decemviri, and the love of Icilius for Virginia. We have, 
moreover, the cynical quaintness of an old general, named Sici- 
nius Dentatus, who is introduced merely to fill up the plot, by his 
irony and sarcasm. The love of Appius for Virginia, his devices 
to get her within his power, the return of Virginius from the camp, 
his horror on hearing of the monstrous elaim of Claudius, and the 
dreadful expedient he employs to rescue his daughter from the 
fangs of Appius, are comprised within the third and fourth acts. 
This, we think, a very glaring defect. The whole essence of the 
story is comprised within two acts, while the other three are com- 
posed of extraneous matter. 

We have always considered it a test of genius for a poet to con- 
stitute an effective and interesting play from a simple incident ; 
but then that incident should pervade the whole of his play, and 
not be compressed into less than half of it, leaving the remainder 

be formed of other materials. Though the domestic portions 
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of this play, at its outset, comprise some beautiful touches of 
nature and feeling, 30 fat do great honor to the poet, we think the 
introduction of them betrays a want of feeling for the importanee 
of his grand subject, and of the proper method in which it ought 
to be handled. The raillery of Dentatws seems to us better adapt- 
ed for a comedy, and the contemptible cowardice of a vacillating 
mob, has been much more ably exhibited in “‘ Coriolanus.” To the 
whole of the fifth act, and to the conclusion of the play, in parti- 
cular, we have a decided objection. We can scarcely conceive 
any thing more ill-judged than the frenzy of Virginius, Wé be- 
lieve there is no instance on record of any renowned Romen going 
mad ; it is, moreover, at variance with our very idea of the 
Roman character, and more especially of the character of Virginius, 
whose stabbing of his daughter was rather an evidence of stoicism, 
a proceeding dictated by calm reflection upon the fitness of things, 
a sense of honor which mastered paternal effection, thea that over- 
wrought feeling which leads to matmess. One other gretit objec- 
tion is the little notice which is ‘taken of the political testifts of the 
sublime conduct of Virginius. ‘These should, in our opifiion, con- 
stitute the grandest features of the action; whereas, they are barely 
touched on. Almost the whole fifth act is taken up by the raving 
of Virginius, and Appius ‘absolutely meets ‘his death from an ticci- 
dental ‘encounter with the thadman in ‘his fit of frenzy. ‘This 
variation from the story ought to have been avoided, as it’heither 
advances;its interest, nor improves its moral. 

Mr. Knowues seems to have been aware how little the beauties 
. Of poetry are relished upon the stage, and has accordingly been 

very sparing inthe use.of them. These, even when they occur, 
- do not form the most remarkable embellishments of the piece, 
which is more ind@bted to strong bursts of passion, anil varied 
specimens of intense feeling. Much of its merit, too, ‘consists in 
the skilful construction of entire scenes, a principle that can be 
. Hustrated only by longer quotations than our limits allow. 
' We have alleged our opinions very freely of this play, not be- 
‘cause we condemn, but because we admire it. Our censure is 
applied in a spirit very different from that excited by many of the 
ephemeral preductions that fall under our notice; we ‘have felt 
some degree of pique that when a writer of such genuine talent 
had grappled with so exquisite a subjeot, he had not treated it in a 
manner more consonant to ourown idea of ferfeetion. There isade- 
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gree of energy about this play which will bear examination. It is 
not to be annihilated by the shafts of envy or caprice. In spite of 
the defects we have pointed out, and which, perhaps, are not such 
in the eyes of others, the tragedy of “‘ Virginius” possesses a 
sterling merit that will raise it to the very highest rank amongst 
the acting dramas of the day, and transmit it to posterity as an 
effort upon which their esteem may be safely bestowed. 

The following lines, spoken by Virginius, on betrothing his 
daughter to Icilius, possess a remarkable degree of deep and 
amiable feeling : 

Didst thou but know, young man, 

How fondly I have watch’d her since the day 
Her mother died, and left me to a charge 

Of double duty bound—how she hath been 

My ponder’d thought, by day—my dreams, by night! 
My prayer, my vow, ‘‘ my offer-ng, my praise, ” 
My sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child—: 

Thou would’st not wonder that my drowning eye, 
And choking utterance, upbraid my tongue 

That tells thee she is thine !—Icilius, 

I do betroth her to thee ; let but the war 

Be done—you shall espouse her. 


The exclamation of Appius, on beholding Virginia, sufficiently 
proves that where he chuses to display the ornaments of poetry,’ 
Mr. Know es has ample means of effecting his object : 


App, Paint me that smile! I never saw a smile 
Till now. My Claudius, is she not a wonder? 
I know not whether in the state of girlhood 
Or womanhood to call her.—’Twixt the two 
She stands as that were loth to lose her, this 
To win her most impatient. The young year, 
Trembling and blushing ’midst the striving kisses 
Of parting spring, and meeting summer, seems 
Her only parallel ! 
The following is a pure specimen of the delicate touches with 
which this play abounds : 
Vir. It was her soul—her soul, that play’d just then 
About the features of her child, and lit them 
Into the likeness of her own. When first 
She plac’d thee in my arms—I recollect it 
As a thing of yesterday !—she wish’d, she sald, 
That it had been a man. I answer’d her, 
It was the mother of a race of men, 
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And paid her for thee with a kiss. Her lips 
Are cold now—could they but be warm’d again 
How they would clamour for thee ! 
_ To the same class belongs the subsequent passage uttered during 

the frenzy of Virginius : 
Will she come or not ? 
I'll call myself !—She will not dare !—O when 
Did my Virginia dare—Virginia ! 
Is it a voice, or nothing answers me? 
I hear a sound so fine—there’s nothing lives 
*Twixt it and silence. ‘‘ Such a slender one 
I’ve heard when I have talk’d with her in fancy! 
A phantom sound!” 

It is not by quotation that a play of this sort can be fairly un- 
derstood or appreciated. It depends much, and purposely we have 
no doubt, upon the aid of representation, and while Mr. Knowies 
can furnish the public with amusement of such an intellectual order, 
we shall hail his recurrence to the stage as one of the greatest be- 
nefits it has ever received. 


—>r}<e— 
Original Poetry. 


AN ADDRESS 

Intended to be spoken for the Benefit of the Family of the late Mr. Rae. 
What heart, alive to genius and to worth, 
Unmov’d can mark their transit from the earth, 
See the last brilliant flash of soul expire, 
Nor pause to mourn its evanescent fire,— 
Nor pause to catch, with deep though vain regret, 
Some faint reflections of the sun that’s set ? 
What heart awake to nature’s softer glow, 
Can turn untouch’d from nature’s deepest woe ; 
The cry of orphanage, the widow’s doom, 
Who leads her children to their father’s tomb, 
Feels, as she views them weeping round his grave, 
How unprovided are the lives he gave ? 
If such the pangs for genius past away, 
Who will deny them to the name of Rar,— 
if such the syinpathy when woe appears, 
Who will deny it to his childrens’ tears ? 
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No ; here the scene of many a glorious hour, 

Ween hope was young, anti fame was just in flower, 
| Here will fond memory support his claim, 

| Who wakes no longer to the voice of fame, 

t 

; 





Recal the hours now shadow’d and gone by, 

When here his form arrested Beauty's eye ; 

Bid every smile that blest his bright career, 

Turn at the voice of pity to a tear, 

As urg’d by her I breathe this sad appeal, 

For those who yet remain to weep and feel. 

O, will ye not, to all his merits just, 

Strew laurel leaves upon his silent dust,— _ 

O will ye not, to erring nature kind, 

To mute oblivion see his faults resign’d,— 
To ev’ry brighter, better feeling true, 

Repay the pleasure he procur'd for you, 

i | Soothe the sad tear domestic anguish weeps, 

| And sun the spot where sacred genius sleeps ? 

Yes, if the dead cou’d feel a sense of pride, 

Deep in the- breast of Rax it might reside ; 

Cou'd bland benevolence transpierce their gloom, 

Her beams wou’d now irradiate his tomb, 

As here intent to soothe and save, he view’d, 

Bright at his name, the eye of beauty dew’d, 

Beaming that light most grateful to the heart, 


Which all can feel, but she alone impart. 
M. LEMAN REDE. 





—prr}ee— 
PLATO TO HIS MISTRESS.* 
THY beauty, my girl, is a flower, 
The fairest that ever can fade, 


But let me, while speaking its power, 
Assert to what end it is made. 





* This was cither a courtezan of Colophon, named Archeanassa, or another 
damsel of easy virtue, called Xantippe. In strict truth, we believe the latter 
lady onght to be singled out as the object of this address, Archeanassa having 
{ been too old at the period of Plato’s imputed wooing, for the fervency of at- 
achment he is here su, posed to express.—EpiTor. 
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*Tis made for the great Sun of Pleasure, 
To blossom and breathe in his rays, 

And give to that god the rich treasure, 
Its bosom beneath him displays. 


For this was thy beauty created, 
And wilt thou evade the decree, 
That whispers, the maid who’s been fated 
For Pleasure, is fated for me ? 
Ah, no, thy sweet stem shall be broken, 
Thy redolence laid on his shrine— 
May Pleasure ordain the pure token 
Be pluck’d by no finger but mine ! 
tit 
—p Ph ° 


Cheatrical Snquisition. 





Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—CLAUuDIAN. 


~ 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 





Sept. 28. Love in a Village,—Young Meadows, Mr. Horn; Rosetta, Miss 
GREENE ;—Annette and Lubin; Deaf Lover. 
30. Comedy of Errors,—Adriana, Miss Greene ;—Ibid; Day after 
the Wedding. 
Ocr. 2. Virginius; Ibid; Bombastes Furioso. 
3. No Performance.* 
4. Rob Roy,—Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. Horn ; Diana Vernon, Miss 
GREENE ;—Too late for Dinner,— Letty, Miss GReEng. 
5. Antiquary,—AMiss Wardeur, Miss Greene ;—Joconde; Wedding- 
da 


7. Henri (a St. Leon, Miss Greene ;—Marchand 
d@’Esclaves ; Sleep-Walker. 

9. Virginius ; Ibid; Tom Thumb. 

10. Rob Roy; Roland for an Oliver. 

11. She Stoops to Conquer ; Cymon,— Sylvia, Miss Greene. 

12. Antiquary; Marchand d’Esclaves ; Sleep-Walker. 

14. Henri Quatre ; Ibid; Personation, 

16. Virginius ; Ibid ; Tom Thamb. 

17. Rob Roy ; Too late for Dinner. ; 

18. Cymbeline,— Posthumous, Mr. C. Kemsie; Jachimo, Mr. Mac- 
" pEaDY ; Imogen, Miss Foorr ;—Cymon. 

19. She Stoops to Conquer; Pygmalion; Deaf Lover. 





* Owing to the death of Mr. Harris, sen. 
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29. Stranger,— Stranger, Mr. C. Kemaur; Mrs. Haller, Miss * * * ;— 
Race for a Wife,—Rocket, Mr. Jones; Somers, Mr. Annorr ; 
Dexter, Mr. Liston ; Miss Harpsichord, Miss Beaumont; Phebe, 
Miss Low &.® 

2}. Henri Quatre ; Ibid ; Marchand d’Esclaves. 

23. Virginius ; Pygmalion ; Tom Thumb, 

24. Cyimbeline ; Too Jate for Dinner. 

25. Rob Roy ; Love, Law, and Physic. 

26. Sle Stoops to Conquer; Pygmalion ; Cozeniug. 

27. Antiquary ; Roland for au Oliver. 

22, Henri Quatre; Marchand d’Esclaves; Bombastes Furioso. 





LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


THURSDAY, September 28.—Mr. Horn, after an absence of three 
years, has returned to the metropolis, and made his re-appearance in 
what we cannot help considering the unpropitious character of 
Young Meadows. It has been the fashion for some time past, to de- 
corate this part with additional music, and thus abetted by the singer, 


‘its antient claims are’ still substantiated to an importance which it 


never virtually possessed. We do not mean to deny that several of 
the airs allotted to Young Meadows are marked by a choice alterna- 
tien of sweetness, intelligence, and vivacity, but we assert, without 
fear of contradiction or reproof, that it does not possess an original 
melody, which the brightest talents can hope to render impressive, 
or succeed in making popular. 

It was under these disadvantages that Mr. Horn came forward 
ta challenge the public approbation, and his efforts would be treated 
with singular injustice, were we for one moment to conceal the fact 
ofhis merit, or the certainty of his success. In the great points of 
pure feeling, correct taste, and brilliant execution, Mr. Horn is 
2 vocalist of no common order, and had his voice been relieved of 
that naturalhuskiness which still hangs about it, we think he would 
have enabled us ta compliment him upon a more valuable power 
than the stage at present possesses. There cannot be a doubt, 
however, in any mind but the manager's, that Mr. Horn is an in- 
dispensible acquisition to the vocal corps of Covent-garden Theatre, 
though we hear it is unlikely, from a difference about terms, that 
he will finally join it. Let this rumour terminate as it will, Mr. 
Horn may take our word, as impartial observers, that he is qua- 








* This farce, from its imputed ‘ great applause,’’ was announced to be 
played ‘every night next week,” and immediately withdrawn.” When will 
theatrical managers cease to be preverbial for lying 2 
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lified to command a welcome from any audience in the world, 
before whom his refined abilities are exhibited. 

Such a treat as Enwery’s Hodge it has seldom been our lot to enjoy; 
& personation replete with those touches of nature, which convince 
us by their force while they charm us by their delicacy, and manifest 
to what a pitch the power of genius can ascend. It is seldom, 
from some cause which requires explanation, that the talents of 
this admirable actor are as fully appreciated as they deserve ; they 
border too little upon buffoonery and grimace, we surmise, to 
meet the vulgar apprehension, which is universally caught by pro- 
found artifice, and incessant labour. ‘There are instances, not- 
withstanding of vulgar discernment, and one of those instances we 
may safely affirm consists in the loud and lavish applause by which 
this inimitable performance was attended. 

It isimpossible to say much in favour of Miss Greewe’s Rosetta, 
which was neither a skilful nor an effective performance. This 
young lady has happily done better things, or we should prognos- 
ticate a “long farewell” to her professional greatness. In the 
Lucinda of Mrs. Sterne she found a fortunate foil, for of all the 
execrable attempts by which our eyes and ears have ever been dis- 
gusted, this abortive aim at the harmony and graces of Lucmda 
was the worst. A Miss Love, from one of the minor theatres, has 
been engaged to supersede Mrs. Sreriine in parts at least of this 
juvenile kind, and till something better than Miss Love has been 
found, which of course may easily happen, we shall continue to 
rejoice at the substitution. 





,ROB ROY MACGREGOR". 
WEDNESDAY, October 4—Miss Greene still maintains her acme 
as a first female singer, though without making any advance in popu- 
lar liking. The constant assumption of the characters originally 
assigned to Miss Sreruens, for whom the music was composed, 
evinces very forcibly her great inferiority to that favourite artist. 
The fine rich volume of tone which Miss Srepxens poured upon 
the ear far exceedéd the thin though clear melodious voice of her 
locum tenens ; nor is this deficiency in Miss Greene atoned for by 
any brilliancy of execution, depth of science, or other redeeming 
endowment. Able at all times to command a ertain portion of 
applause, even from the most fastidious critic, Miss Greene is 
yet ill-calculated to arrogate a place amongst our first female 
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singers, or to supply the absence of our most popular syren. 
The character of Diana Vernon, in the above opera, has but afford- 
ed a further illustration of these remarks, The part of Frank 
Osbaldistone has furnished Mr. Horn with an opportunity to acquire 
that additional degree of popular approval, to which every new 
performance must intitle him. The rich mellow tone of his voice, 
the accuraey and neatness of his execution, and the thorough 
knowledge of his art, which he invariably displays, stamp on him 
a degree of sterling merit, as a singer, which will always be both 
current and valuable in the musical world. 


CYMBELINE, 


WEDNESDAY, October 18—We are rather at a loss to conjecture 
what could have induced the managers to drag back to the stage this 
beautiful poem. They cannot,at this time of day be ignorant that 
poetry is the very last constituent of thedrama that is appreciated 
on the stage; that passion, and strong passion, alone, can rivet the 
attention, and command the applause of a modern London audi- 
ence. It is true, that in ‘‘ Cymbeline” there are some touches 
ef powerful passion; but these are so very sparingly scattered 
amongst interminable lengths of descriptive and ethical poetry, and 
constitute so small a proportion of the play, that they scarcely suf- 
fice to rouse the audience from the naps into which they are lulled 
by the dull recitations that abound. It is certainly almost sacrilege 
to stigmatize as dull, the beautiful and heart-thrilling poetry with 
which Ssaxsreare has adorned this drama, and which in the closet 
must afford intense delight to any one who is susceptible of its ex- 
eellence, but if any thing can excuse’us for not relishing, for even 
being tired to death by it, it is the dry, unfeeling, monstrous recita- 
tion of Mr. Cuapman, or the whiny-piny school-girl-like enunciation 
of Miss Foore, and to these two highly eminent, and deservedly po- 
pular tragedians was allotted the larger portion of the play. It is be- 
come the fashion now, to consider youth and beauty as qualifications 
infmitely more necessary than talent, for a go6d performer : ac- 
cordingly Mrs. Dickxons, decitiedly, and by very far, the best singer 
in England, and one of the first in Europe, is whofly rejected, be- 
cause no longer young ; and Miss Feorr, because juvenile and 
handsome, is tolerated in principal characters in tragedy. This 
may be some excuse for the managers as far as regards the appear- 
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ance of that young lady in Imogen, but surely it can furnish no 
clue to their motives for authorising Mr. Cuarman to taik all night, 
and make even the delicious poetry of SHaksPEaRE an annoyance 
to us. It is barely possible that the strong application of some 
passages iu this play to the great question which now agitates the 
political world, might have been some inducement to the revival, 
but we are not disposed upon mere conjecture to convict the ma- 
nagers of so contemptible a system of subservience to the base pro- 
pensities of the lowest rabble, whose assistance can only be an 
hindrance and an imputation to the cause they espouse. As Post- 
humous, Iachimo, and Imogen, are the only three characters of the 
piece which afford room for the display of histrionic talent, we shall. 
confine our observations to them. And first of the last. In few 
words, we must pronounce Miss Foore’s Imogen to be one of the 
poorest milk-and-water ineffective personations we have ever be- 
held. So long, however, as she chuses to exhibit her lovely face 
and symmetrical figure on the stage, the pleasure of gazing on 
her beauty prevents us from wishing her away; but when the play 
is over, we find that the character she has been performing was not 
in our mind ; we have seen Miss Foorr, but as for Imogen she is 
totally lost. Mr. Cuartes Kemsue appeared for the first time in ~ 
the character of Leonatus; and though we must in justice allow 
him some praise for the feeling and Sih manner in which he 
sustained it, we are yet compelled to remark a thinness, if we may 
be allowed the term, a want of weight and dignity in his perform- 
ance, which derogate vastly from its effect. His acting in the higher 
walks of tragedy seems always that rather of a stripling than of a 
man ; his points seem wavering and undecided ; and his whole de- 
-portment wants what the French call aplomb, and which furnishes 
a striking point of comtrast with the performance of his brother. 
Some of the passages, however, were given with great power and 
effect ; thescenein which Jachimo heaps upon him the different proofs 
of his lady’s infidelity, was performed with great feeling ; his confi- 
dence, to be sure, partook somewhat too much of the pert defiance 
of a coxcomb, and too little of the dignity of a husband, but his ex- 
‘clamation on the production of the bracelet, ‘‘ May be she plucked 
it off to send it me,” was given with a degree of energetic naivete 
which delighted the audience. His sudden appearance before Ia- 
chimo in the last scene, and his utterance of—‘* Ay, so thou dost, 
Italian fiend,” were both vigorous and effective. On the whole, 
Vou. I. New Series. 2e@ | No 4. 
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his performance was more creditable to himself than satisfactory to 
us; that is, though it evinced a large portion of genuine merit and 
a considerable degree of improvement, it was yet far removed from 
that superlative excellence, from which we could not abstract our 
** mind’s eye.” 
The character of Iachimo afforded room for the exertion of but 
@ very small part of Mr. Macreapy’s extensive talent. He did not 
in any point of it leave us the slightest wish for either change or 
. amendment, and we consider it to have been performed as well as it 
.can be ; but if we had seen him in Posthumous, as there would be 
greater scope for his excellence, so should we have been more de- 
lighteds The other performers had too little to do to require no- 
tice, with the exception of Connor, who gave to the minor part 
of Pisanio, an importance of which we should scarcely have 
thought it susceptible. And yet, upon referring to our play-bill, 
we find that we have passed over some names of mighty value. 
Mrs. Ecerton and Mrs. Favcir ; these, for a king and queen, were 
very tolerable; then there was Mr. Fariey, who, to be sure, 
thought himself somebody. Of all this gentleman’s fops, we can 
only observe, that, they are such a mixture of the coxcomb and 
the ruffian, that we scarcely know what to make of them, but 
to observe that they rather disgust than amuse us. As for Mr. 
Assort, in Polydore or Guiderius, he talked of the cutting off of 
Cloten’s head, with a degree of non-chalance justly adapted to the 
occasion. Two audiences have sat out this play; it does not 
appear from the bills, that the patience of a third is likely to be 
taxed with it. 


a THE STRANGER. w 

SATURDAY, October 20.—This dull translation has been rendered 
still more ennuyant by being performed in a style the very reverse . 
of excellence. Little as we admire the play, either in its principle, 
construction, or execution, yet the exertions of performers of 
great powers never fail to impart a considerable degree of interest 
to the two principal characters, and to produce a vivid effect on 
the feelings of the audience. The most striking novelty of this 
evening’s performance was the appearance of a young lady, for 
the “ first time in the metropolis,” in the character of Mrs. Haller. 
Where this lady had ever performed before, we were not informed 
in the play-bills, nor have we since heard ; but as she has, wherever 
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it is, most likely returned thither, or at all events, is not likely 
again to trouble the metropolis with her efforts, we will very 
shortly dismiss her. Of a tall slim figure, with a featureless head, 
surmounting a very long fieck, her person preferred few claims 
to admiration ; her deportment was that of a young lady just 
escaped from a very severe boarding-school, exceedingly fearful 
of misplacing a step or a look, evincing a degree of stiffness, 
which, on the stage, appears highly ridiculous. Her voice com- 
prised nothing but a most monotonous, dolorous, (we had almost 


said sepulchral,) whine, which was exerted in the very first sen- | 


tence, and thenceforward, to the last, inflicted on us, without re- 


mission of variation ; it rung upon the ear, in one unceasing knell, 


till the very heart sickened at it Conception of character, or in- 
tense feeling of situation, were totally out of the question; the 
acquisition of this tremulous tragic tone seemed to be considered, 
by the lady, as the sole requisite for tragic acting ; and accord- 
ingly every other was passed over. Whenever she did attempt 
to diverge from the prescribed track, it was only a change from 
the dull to the ludicrous, and served to enliven, by a burst of 
laughter, the somnolent tendency of the performance. ‘‘ Some 
' dozen followers of mine own, at the other end o’ the hall,” from 
time to time, attempted to raisea round of applause, but their testi- 
monials were confined to the quarters where they originated; the 
majority of the audience very reasonably considering, that as they 
had chosen to advance their money on a speculation, and it had 


turned out ill, they had better endure their sufferings with pa- 


tience, of which virtue, they displayed a most laudable proportion. 
The fate of this.lady ultimately was, to be .“‘ damned without 
applause.” As to Mr. Cuartes Kemsue’s performance’ of the 
Stranger, it was no more than a very weak copy of his brother’s 
acting in the same charaeter, and little worthy of commendation. 
It was certainly a little mortifying, after paying our three-and- 


six-pence, to see. Mr. Macreapy sitting in the boxes, while Mr, 


Cuartes Kemace was adding another feature of dull insipidity to 
the play. We should like to be informed what single qualifica- 
tion the managers fancy in Mr. Faruey for such a character as 
Francis. Mr. Emery’s Solomon is far from being one of his most 
effective personations. we should think that Mr. Farren might 
make something of it. Mr. Connor and Mrs. Faucir were very 
tolerable in the Count and Countess Wintersen, and Mr. Ecerton 
most intolerable in Baron Sécinfort. It would be the height of 
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injustice to pass over Mr. BLancuarn’s performance of Peter ; he 
infused a degree of humour and comic effect into this character, 
which we do not remember to have ever before seen coupled. 
with it. : 
—>r}<<— 
THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 


—_—_—_ 
Sep. 27. Guy Mannering,—Meg Merrilies, Miss * * * ;—Over the Water. « 
28. Dog Days in Bond-Street ; Pigeons and Crows,—Sir Peter Pigwig- 
gin, Mr. Oxperry ; JVeville, Mr. Barnarp; O’ Rorogoroo, Mr. 
MEREDITH ;—Ibid. 
29. School for Scandal,—Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Terry ;—Rosina ; Ibid. 
80. Duenna; Exchange no Robbery. 
Oct. 2. Pigeons and Crows; Ella Rosenberg,—Elia Rosenberg, Mrs. Mar- 
DYN ;—Dog Days in Bond-Street. 
3. Guy Mannering ; Killing no Murder. 
4. Exchange no Robbery; Roland for an Oliver; Children in the Wood. 
5. Castle of Andalusia,— Lorenza, Miss R. Corri; —Killing no Murder. 
6. School for Scandal ; Rosina. 
7. Guy Mannering; Valentine and Orson,—Valentine, Mr. GoMERY ; 
Orson, Mr. Botocna; Princess Eglantine, Mrs. STANLEY. 
{9. Clandestine Marriage; Jbid. 
10. Heir at Law ; Ibid. 
11. Hamlet,— Hamlet, Mr. ® * #; Ibid. 
12. Who Wants a Guinea ?—Agreeable Surprise. 
13. School for Scandal; Killing no Murder, 
14. King Lear,—Zear, Mr. Terry ; Edgar, Mr, ® * *; Cordelia, Miss 
# @ # -—_Fortune’s Frolic. 


DOG DAYS IN BOND-STREET. 


THURSDAY, August 31.—We promised in our last to offer a few — 
remarks upon this comedy, which want of room at that time 
prevented us from describing. In pursuance of this pledge, we shall 
proceed to give its fable, and follow that necessary record with a 
word or two relative to the author, 


The piece opens with an apartment at a fashionable hotel in Bond-street, 
where Tresilian is hiding from his creditors. His ennui is relieved by the high 
spirits of his friend Flashly, whose witticisms are interrupted by the arrival of 
a letter, addressed to him, containing £200, to defray the expenses of his asso- 
Ciate’s funeral. Flashiy, it seems, had killed Tresilian upon paper, to procure 
money for his interment from a wealthy uncle in Cornwall, and though the 
nephew remonstrates against this fraudulent step, his necessities compel him to 
accept of the supply. He prepares for dinner with an untroubled conscience, but 
just before it begins, the elder Tresilian reaches town, to surperintend his 
nephew’s affairs, accompanied by Rosamond, a lovely young creature to whom 
the imputed deceased had been betrothed. The course of the comedy then con- 
sists of perpetual alarms and progressive detection, as the old gentleman takes 
up his residence at the very hotel which Z'esilian inhabits. The trick is even- 
tually discovered, and the drama concludes with happiness to all parties. 
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If we are right in our recollection, the ground-work of this play 
exists in the “‘ Etourdi” of Mouierz, from which it has probably been 
taken and changed by some modern French author. The effort 
before us is generally regarded as a translation, and we have cer- 
tainly seen a similar production on the Dublin stage, to which it 
was, and perhapsis, annually brought by a Mr. Lyons, of that city, 
for his benefit. This gentleman, it may be observed, translated the 
“* Village Lawyer,” and the piece to which we allude is called 
“‘Templars’ Tricks.” We remember the ghost-scene, in particu- 
lar, as being too extravagant for endurance, and the same feeling 
was excited, by this very incident, against ‘‘ Dog Days in Bond- 
Street.” 

We are not inclined to lavish our admiration upon this piece, 
which owes its success almost entirely to a destitution of that judg- 
ment with which audiences are seldom provided, It is frivolous 
and trifling throughout, having no marks of character, no points of 
interest, and no touches of wit. Its lightness is the best of it, ahd to 
those who can cordially sit down to scenes of giddy nonsense, it has 

/ proved highly amusing. The authoress, who is known to circula- | 
ting libraries bya novel called the “‘ Castle of Inchvalley,” published 
several years back, having sent her manuscript to Mr. Dimonp, of 
dramatic celebrity, from him it passed into the manager’s hands, 
received some touches and its title, and has already reached that 
oblivion where such trash must eveniually repose. 


GUY MANNERING. 


WEDNESDAY, September 27.—There is nothing so obnoxious*in 
the whole round of our critical duties, as the notice of a probation- 
ary effort, and particularly when the sex of the pretender unfits us 
for that rigid examination, and perhaps severe exposure, which the 
dulness of the said effort demands. By those who can appreciate 
such a feeling we shall be released from a close investigation of the 
claims preferred by a fair debutante in the part of Meg Merrilies. 
She is said to be a pupil of Mrs. C. Kemste, one of the worst guides, 
to judge by her own abominable manner, which the profession can 
afford. It is impossible to assert that the performance of this 
“* Young Lady” was at all calculated to increase our respect for her 
‘preceptress, and we shall therefore abstain, in compliment to all par- 
ties, from a farther analysis of her humble pretensions. 
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SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

FRIDAY, September 29.—One of the worthiest exhibitions by which 
this pleasant little place has latterly been distinguished, is Mr. 
Terry‘s performance of Sir Peter Teazle, a part we have long 
thought him pre-eminently qualified to sustain. There isa mixture 
of polite habitude, plain sense, and conscious infirmity in this mar- 
ried bachelor, which actors of a common kirid find it difficult to de- 
pict. The minor attributes of the character are exceedingly well 
given by Mr. Farren, but he evidently wants mind to embrace those 
greater bearings of the part upon which the taste gnd study of Mr. 
Terry have been expended. 1f Sueripan meant to give us the 
picture, in Sir Peter Teazle, of an uxorious old man, whose doubts 
of his wife’s affection are raised at one moment by the petulance of 
her temper, and at the next by the fretfulness of hisown, but who pre- 
serves the language and deportment of a gentleman amidst all the 
impetuosity into which his feelings are hurried,—that picture has 
been delightfully realized by Mr. Terry, who left us nothing to regret 
but the time he has lost in accomplishing this matchless assumption. 

It has been singularly said of a certain Phrygian who was enam- 
oured of the goddess Cybele, that he gave an undoubted testimony 
of his wisdom by living all his life-time unmarried. Sir Peter 
Teazle, and many honest men of three-score in the same case, 
should have cultivated an acquaintance with this lesson, for it is 
clear, and the very clearness of the point is an actor’s best key to 
the secrets of the part, that his thoughts, passions, and manners, are 
moulded by the nuptial infusion with which he has dashed the 
draught of existence. It is the conviction of error in marrying at 
all, which makes Sir Peter Teazle, though testy and imperious, 
submit to the woman he has married,—a woman whose under- . 
standing he despises, and whose virtue he distrusts. His soul and 
body are thus in a state of continual distortion, and to render that 
distortion a source of pleasantry, constitutes the sole aim of a 
comedian in supporting the character. The opportunities for this 
pleasantry are palpable and abundant, and we should treat’ Mr. 
Terry with an injustice it has always been our aim to avoid, were 
we to hesitate in saying, that he seized and embodied them with 
remarkable skill and unqualified success. 

The grace and gaiety of Mr. C. Kemsrx’s Charles Surface are too 
well known to be injured or enhanced by any account we can offer. 
The elder Surface was played by Mr. Russexsz (of Drury-lane 
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Theatre) and when we have agreed to divest the character of every 
attribute with which it has been endowed, Mr Russext’s ‘attempt 
may escape without the scorn its folly and presumption would 
otherwise deserve. The excellence of Paumer, a finished hypocrite . 4 
in himself, is still warmly enforced by the admirers of this part, 
and we have seen it very cordially represented by that pattern of 
frankness, Mr. Ex.iston, at a time when he thought it just towards 
that public he now nightly abuses, to know at least a little of the 
text it was his duty to deliver. These choice representatives of 
Surface, however, had better be forgotten if Mr. Russa.r is still to 
personify him, though firmly meaning ourselves never to fall again 
in the way of such a merciless infliction, we are perfectly indiffer- 
ent to his continuance in the character. Indeed, upon reflection, 
the necessity of a change is hardly apparent, calculated as Mr. 
Russew.’s performance is to keep pace with the wretchedness of ! 
public taste. : 
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CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. is 
WEDNESDAY, October 4.—Among the most sanguinary instances | 
of dramatic murder it has ever been our lot to record, is the very 
summary method in which aman named Russeu.* has proceeded to 
extinguish the vital spark enjoyed by the hero of this domestic 
romance. We cannot trust ourselves to detail the many “ mortal \s 
murders” this upfortunate personage has sustained at his hands, iF 
but our readers may rest assured that every gash has been a “death 
to nature.” What could induce the aforesaid Russexx thus bar- 
barously and wantonly to knock Walter on the head, we can neither 
explain nor conceive ; but the fact is precisely as we have stated A 
it, and the only consolation we caa promise those who feel inter- 4 
ested in the fate of the deceased, is a full, true, ‘and particular ac- 
count of the murderer’s punishment whenever it is awarded. To 
those parties who may wish to attend the funeral of their old ac- 
quaintance we recommend an early application to the manager, and 
should any benefit be taken by his widow, Josephine, that chari- 
table fact shall be promptly communicated. *,* 
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CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA. 


THURSDAY, October 5.—If: the public can ever be reached by 
the lash of rebuke, we think their toleration of Mr. Branam’s va- 
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* Not Mr. J. Russeu. 
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garies in this miserably mangled piece affords the fairest grounds. 
upon which it can be applied. This gentleman, not contented with 
his licentious inversion of speeches, scenes, and acts, sings a Scottish 
melody about ball-rooms and playhouses, in the heart of a Spanish 
forest, and to wind up his contempt for critical opinion, drags for- 
ward a very modest man to chaunt a duet with him, which he (the 
assistant) wants voice, science, and even courage to perform. We 
wonder Mr. Brauam has never chewed fireworks like any other 
mountebank, or jumped through a hoop, by way of consummating 
the frolics in which he delights toindulge. A period, we suppose, will 
finally arrive for even these delectable expedients, but even they, 
outrageous as we consider them, are not wanting to swell the mass 
of absurdities which Mr. Branam has heaped together. 

This is not the first time we have felt ourselves imperiously called 
upon to protest against the liberties taken by our leading vocalist 
with the economy of this drama, which, dull and vapid as it is, 
ought not to be disturbed by the wild operations of his ruthless ca- 
price. We still hope that Mr. Branam will give us a proof of his 
imputed good sense, by abstaining from these hateful innovations, 
for in case of their continuance, we shall take upon ourselves, so far 
as a hearty hissing will go, to redeem one, at least, of his besotted 
auditors, from a charge of abetting the vain and foolish mistakes he 
so obstinately commits. 





KING LEAR. 
SATURDAY, October 14.—Why such a signal exploit ‘as the re- 
vival of ‘‘ Lear,” at this house, should have been reserved for the 
last night of performance, is more than we can conjecture. Sa- 
tiated as the public must have been by its frequent repetition 
at Drury-lane Theatre, nothing could impart any zest to it 
but the new beauties with which Mr. Terry was to invest 
the chief character; and it is a vast pity that one audience only 
should have an opportunity of being thus edified. Now, either Mr. 
Trrry is, or he thinks he is, one of the most versatile and univer- 
sal performers on the stage. The old gentlemen in comedy, and 
the second or third rate line of tragedy, have long been in his pos- 
session; but last season, which we believe was the first of his ma- 
nagement, he made a dash at low comedy, played Gibby, in the 
“© Wonder,” and Muz, the drunken apothecary, in “ Pigeons and 
Crows;” and now he undertakes that which is allowed to be the 
finest and most difficult character that ever SuaKksPEARE drew 
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There is no knowing the extent of a person’s talent, till it is tried 

as was shrewdly remarked by a certain individual, when asked whe- 

ther he could perform on the violin ; but yet, we think, there is a 

want of policy in our exposing what we cannot do. For our own 

parts, we have always conceived Mr. Terry’s talent to be peculi- 
arly circumscribed, and to fancy that the hard inflexible outlines of 
his features, and the particular dryness of his manner, confine his 

successful personations to those characters only, of which misan- 

throphy or cynicism is the leading attribute: Mr. Terry himself 
thinks otherwise, and perhaps we are as likely to be mistaken as he. 
At all events, his performance of Lear has not changed our opinion. 

It was what might in general terms be described as a vigorous 
performance, that is, it wanted neither nerve nor energy; he set 
about it in good earnest, made as much noise as he could in the 
first scene, and maintained his power of enunciation to the last. 
But, alas, strength of Jungs is not the test of genius, nor is if a 
boisterous delivery which conveys an adequate idea of the beauties 
of Suaxspeare: if the torrent of passion rages in a perpetual cata- 
ract, the senses become deafened with the roar, whilst the heart is 
untouched. Such was the grand defect of Mr.Trrry’s performance ; 

there was too much of the pound-brush, with too little of the camel- 
hair pencil, and though the more vehement and‘impassioned parts 
were given with adequate force, the total absence of those little 
delicate touches which constitute the perfection alike of a painting 
or a dramatic personation rendered this performance but little in- 

teresting, and intitled it but to very qualified approbation. Mr, 
Terry had the merit at least of imitating no one, and he seemed so 

determined upon possessing this)claim to praise, that he in many 
instances appeared to deviate from particular modes of giving cer- 
tain passages, for the meré sake of avoiding the manner of others, 
theugh the passages inevitably suffered by it. We were by no 
means disappointed in the performance, for we had anticipated a 
failure less equivocal than it actually proved. 

Edgar was personated by a gentleman who in the early part of 
the spring, sustained the arduous character of Hamlet at Drury- 
lane Theatre, with considerable success, though he never repeated 
his performance. He appears very young, of tall, slim, figure, 
which is scarcely yet formed His voice is of a very pleasing tone 
whien not over exerted, but when he wishes to be particularly ener- 
getic, it sometimes cracks and fails. It is in the tremulous tone 
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of deep feeling that it is heard to the best advantage. His con- 
ception of character is at once delicate and correct, but his princi- 
pal excellence is a refinement of sensibility, and an acuteness of 
feeling, which evince a well-informed mind, and a susceptible heart. 
In passages which afford room for the display of this perfection, 
he was peculiarly happy, and delivered them in a tone of pathos 
which must have vibrated in the bosom of every person of delicate 
feeling. Nor was he less successful in some of the more nervous and 
energetic points of the character: the Forest scene with Lear was 
powerful and effective, and his simulated madness forcibly repre- 
sented. A want of use to the stage, and an occasional awkwardness 
of action, in a part of so much pantomime, were unavoidably no- 
ticeable, and deteriorated in some measure from the effect, yet his 
gesture in many instances, where he was silent, testified a mind 
acutely alive to the business and spirit of the scene. On the whole, 
we consider this young man as exhibiting very brilliant promise, 
and likely, with adequate cultivation, to become a most striking 
ornament to the stage. 

The lady who played Cordelia we have before noticed in the 
part of Meg Merrilies. Her success in this personation was com- 
pleter, though it does not require judgment of the very first order, 
nor afford scope for the ‘display of much genius. She, perhaps, 
imparted little less effect to the character that it is susceptible of, 
and certainly exhibited more talent than we had previously con- 
sidered her to possess. : 

After the play Mr. Terry delivered the following farewell ad- 
dress : 

Lapies and GenTLEMEN,—This night closes the performances at this Theatre, 
which, in consequence of the great improvements in this part of the capital, is, it 
seems, to be pulled down. 

Yet it is not without regret that we take our leave of a building which has been 
honoured with your liberal protection for more than half a century, and which 
has iatroduced so many celebrated authors and favourite performers to your ap- 
probation and patronage. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, various unforeseen circumstances have arisen to depress 
this property, and the constant encroachment of the Winter Theatres upon its 
season (originally established under a royal patent) has so materially injured it, 
as to threaten its very existence, and to reduce the Proprietors to the alternative 
of either supinely submitting to the annihilation of their interests, or assiduously 
struggling to obtain an Independent Company. 

The preparations for a New Theatre are in a forward state ; and the Propri- 
etors confidently trust that, by next season, they shall be able to welcome their 
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kind patrons in a Theatre more commodious, and worthy their countenance and 
protection. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, the Proprietors beg yau to accept their most 
grateful acknowledgments for your liberal support, and to assure you that it 
will still be their unremitting study to merit your favour and protection. 

All the performers, ladies and gentlemen, desire me to unite their grateful 
thanks for your distinguished approbation, and we all most cordially bid you 
farewell. 


Though not remarkable either for point or elegance, this speech 
was received with shouts of applause, the pledge of the good-will 
of the audience towards the future establishment. The farce of 
‘‘ Fortune’s Frolic” followed, and closed the final performance of this 
- old and favourite little theatre. And though there is every pros- 
pect that its successor may be in every respect as well intitled to 
our encouragement and approbation, we could not without regret 
take our final leave of a temple so long consecrated to mirth and 
good-humour, and where we had so often assisted at their orgies. 


pian 
THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Sep. 29. Baron de Trenck ; Vampire. 
30. Free and Easy; Promissory Note; Ibid. 
Oct. 2. Guy Mannering,—Daominie Sampson, Mr. Wiix1nson ;—Concert ; 
Bachelors’ Wives. (Benefit of Mr. BroapnuRst.) 
3. Inkle and Yarico;* Two Words. 
4. Promissory Note; Rendezvous ; Amateurs and Actors. 
5. Baron de Trenck; Vampire. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


THURSDAY, October 5.—This theatre closed one of its most 
spirited if not prosperous seasons with the following address, de- 
livered by Mr. Barttey : 


Lapis and GENTLEMEN,—The circumstances of the season, which ends this 


evening, render it impossible for me to announce a prosperous issue for the Pro- 


prietor, to his exertions for your entertainment. 


The peculiar, and, I believe I may say, unprecedented event of Drury-lane 


Theatre having opened at so early a period as to leave only twenty-five or 
twenty-six nights for the Summer Theatres, unopposed by the gigantic and 
overwhelming power of the Pateut Proprietors, has rendered it impossible for 





* This opera, with the farce of the ‘* Vampire,’’ had been previously per- 
formed, on the 26th ult., for the benefit of Miss Canew,— Yarico by that lady,— 
an occurrence we omitted, through mistake, to mention. 
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the Proprietor of this Theatre to reap the honest fruits of his industry, or even 
the common wages which every lawful labourer in your service has a right ‘to 
expect and to enjoy. 

We do not contend against the right to do this, but we respectfully submit to 
you, and to them, that though “‘ ‘tis excellent to have a giant’s strength,”’ tis 
‘* tyranuous to use it like a giant.’’ Still, ladies and gentlemen, the Proprietor 
ventures to boast that you have experienced no relaxation in his spirited exer- 
tions to deserve your patronage, nor any want of energy in the performances 

_ to conciliate your favour. 

We proudly feel that, so far as applause is the criterion of desert, we have 
deserved your approbation; and if, during a season of more than ordinary 
hardship, to have obtained the credit of unremitted zeal in the production of 
highly-successful novelties may | vanced as a pledge for future exertions, I 
trust I may now take my leave without\the usual and hackneyed assurance that 
every future effort will be made to ensure a continuance and increase of your 


former protection, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, in the name of the Proprietor and of all the per- 


formets, I now respectfully bid you farewell. 


We cannot quit this subject without remarking that some legis- 
lative step should be taken to restrain the Great Lessee of Drury- 
lane Theatre from entering the. field against his humbler opno- 
nents, at a moment when hostilities, on their side at least, are 
thought to be suspended. If we recollect rightly, the English 
Opera-House formerly enjoyed a license of double the duration to 
which it now reaches, and as the curtailment of this license was 
resolved upon from a conviction that the Winter Theatres would 
invariably be shut for the whole of its limited term, some mea- 
sure ought to be enforced, in equity, to keep Mr.Exuisron within 
his natural bounds, or an equivalent should be made to Mr. Arnoxp, 
- by restoring his term of performance to its original extent. At 
present he can only offer his comedians a short engagement, the 
-brevity of which prevents many valuable performers from repairing 
to his boards, though tempted by liberal salaries, and assured of 
honourable treatment. If the resources of the English Opera- 
House are to be still farther crippled by the optional encroach- 
ments of the Winter Managers, it is highly just that the quarter 
from which Mr. Arno.y’s power of playing proceeds should 
either protect him against the outrage it never contemplated, or 
remunerate him for the injury it permits. He has embarked in a 
formidable speculation upon the faith of a public officer, and we 
assert that he is not to he baffled in his enterprise because any reck- 
less adventurer chuses to violate and insult the ordinations there is 
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plenty of power to make him respect. ‘The English Opera-House 
is intitled to our warm approbation, and we hope to see it re« 
warded with additional marks of favour and encouragement. 


—Prrtan - 
THE MINOR DRAMA. 


—— 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THE very remarkable degree of spirit which characterised the 
management of this theatre last year has not been maintained, 
for, with the exception of CoweLt and Wixx1nson, the favourites 
of last season are entirely discarded. Mr. Warxins, from the 
Surrey, is an acquis#tion of value, but at present we cannot say 
more in favour of the fresh performers this company has acquired, 
though time may enable us to amend our opinion. The literary 
department has been assumed in toto by Mr. Ropwe tt, jun., and 
hitherto we cannot compliment him upon his success. A lamen- 
tably dull melo-drame, called ‘“ St. Cuthbert’s Eve,” has been 
the first offspring of his muse, and, to speak an ungracious truth, 
had it been the last, there would be fewer grounds for regret or 
complaint. A burletta, named “Nobs and Noses,” has succeeded, 
however, to this effort, and will probably convince the author 
that a necessity exists for courting the assistance of more fortu- 
nate pens. False economy in the production of pieces will do 
irreparable injury to this popular concern, and, as warm friends 
to it, we caution the directors against so fatal an experiment. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


THE re-opening of this little theatre affords another attractive 
place of resort for the supporters of the minor drama; but though 
restrained by its license to that species of performance, it boasts 
a company very capable of doing justice to the brightest efforts of 
the comic muse. Wrencn, Oxserry, and G. Smirn are too wel] 
appreciated by the public to need our stamp of approbation. Mrs, 
Lazensy, from Dublin, seemsto us calculated to shine in the higher 
departments of comedy, and to be worthy of a much better fate 
than the reciting of Moncrierr’s trash. Mrs. Brooxss is already well 
known on these boards, as is Mrs. W. S. Cuarrerty on those of the 
English Opera. The musical department comprises Miss Witnam, 
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who has many strong claims to commendation, and Miss Turner 
from the East London, a young lady whose voiceis of the finest 
quality. These are supported by a Mr. Howarp, from America, 
who has never before appeared in London. He is indeed an ac- 
quisition ; though not yet very well versed in music as a science, 
he boasts a voice inferior only to Branam’s ; and wants only a 
little tuition, to to take high rank amongst the first singers of 
the day We could have wished for the credit of the literary de- 
partment, that the house had been opened with something at least 
newer than such pieces as ‘‘ Rochester” and the ‘‘ Diamond 
Arrow ;” but the powerful talent which bolsters up these pro- 
ductions has succeeded in attracting overflowing houses, every 
evening since the commencement. ‘The new prelude, written 
conjointly by Mr. T. Dispin and Mr. J. Surru, merely serves as a sort 
of personal introduction of the performers to the audience, without 
possessing much humour, or affording much amusement. With 
such powerful musical talent, and the abilities of Mr. G. Reeve as 
a composer to illustrate it, we anticipate much pleasure from the 
perfurmance of operatic burlettas at this establishment. 


ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 


WEDNESDAY, October 18.—This very popular place of amuse- 
ment has closed for the season, with the following address : 


Lapigs and GENTLEMEN,—As this night terminates the usual season of this 
theatre, | am directed by the managers to return their sincere and grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the very liberal and kind support they have experienced, and 
at the same time to inform you, that last year a limited winter season was essayed, 
taking every precaution to render the theatre warm and comfortable for such 
weather as must be expected during the winter months. But from the vast ex- 
tent’of these premises, which were built expressly for a Summer Theatre, and 
where every attention was paid to give as much air as possible anda free ventila- 
tion, the winter experiment was found totally impracticable, in consequence of 
which we finally take a respectful farewell until Easter Monday next, assuring 
you, that, during the winter, every exertion will be made to render the re-open- 
ing worthy a continuation of that very high and distinguished patronage which 
this old-established theatre has ever experienced. 


Among the vicissitudes which our Minor Drama has experienced , 
the only change that has occurred in the character of the entertain- 
ments exhibited at this house, is a meritorious increase of the splen- 
dour, dexterity, and interest they have always possessed. The 
Jong-established reputation of its equestrian exercises has been 
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powerfully upheld by the Young Austrian, whose performances, 
independent of their superior difficulty, have testified uncommon 
elegance. This wonderful man displays his various feats of agility 
and humour upon the horse’s back without bridle or saddle, and it is 
not by any means from a wish to undervalue the talent of those 
who preceded him, that weascribe a degree of success to his perform- 
ances which, in this country, has never been achieved. ‘The evo- 
lutions of M. Lonavemarre, a rope-dancer, from Paris, were equally 
pre-eminent in their class; and coupled with the eccentricities of 
the clowns who attended them, and the agility of the vaulters by 
whom they were relieved, we think the efforts of these individuals 
have done all that could be desired to maintain the antient claims : 
of this respectable establishment. 

The pieces, (invariably, we believe, from the pen of Mr, W. 
Barrymore) have been uniformly successful, and certainly substan- 
tiated their pretensions to all the honours they received. The talents 
of Mrs. Asrigy would render considerable support to the dramatic 
interest of any theatre, but here, where the force of her elegant and 
expressive gesture was peculiarly called for, it placed those talents 


in a light of singular excellence and superlative effect. The com- 
pany, in the whole of its branches, was respectably filled, and we 
are glad to hear that the zeal, liberality, and perseverance of the pro- 
prietors have been amply rewarded. 


ROYAL CIRCUS. 


THE summer season of this very stiperior resort has concluded, 
under circumstances, we are sorry to hear, not so favourable to the 
welfare of Mr. Disp1n, as those who know his spirit and diligence 
could desire. That a theatre like this, supplied as it has been for 
four or five years past with some of the most favourite pieces that 
have ever been known, should fail in procuring for its conductora 
very large share of that patronage which ought to devolve upon his 
exertions, fills us at once with astonishment and regret. Nor have 
the claims of Mr. Dispi been confined to his literary efforts. We 
have seen him hourly enriching the boards of this house with ta- 
lents of acknowledged value, sparing neither research nor expense 
to gratify its frequenters with ability, in many shapes, deserving 
h 1+:t cordial approbation, and theatrical talent has not only 
been encouraged by his sanction, but absolutely elicited by the 
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lights in which he has placed it. Among the various performers of 
excellence in which Mr. Disp1n’s company abounds, no mean part 
of them are indebted to him for the merit they possess, and the fame 
they enjoy ; his measures have cultivated the one while they ad- 
vanced the other, and we hope the public eventually will not for- 
get that such a friend to dramatic excellence is intitled to the-warm- 
est support they can possibly afford him. 


et 
Dramatic Obituary. 


DIED, 





ON Sunday evening, October 1, at his cottage near Wimbledon, Tuomas Harats 
Esq. who for more than half a century has been principal proprietor of the Thea- 
tre Royal, Covent-garden. On the following Friday the remains of this respect- 
able man were interred in the family vault at Hillingdon, near Uxbridge. The 
funeral was private, though in addition to his relatives, it was attended by a few 
of the deceased's most distinguished theatrical acquaintance. In our next we 
shall endeavour to furnish a memoir of Mr. Harris’s professional life. 


aaa 


CHIT-CHAT. 


MR. KEAN. 
THIS gentleman embarked on board the ** Martha” merchant-vessel, from Liv- 
erpool, for New York, on the llthinst. His intention to try the taste of our 
trans-atlantic friends is thus in a fair way of being realized, and we most sin- 
cerely wish him as much success as he deserves. 

Mr. WALLACK is engaged, we hear, at Drury-lane Theatre for three seasons, 
at a salary of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen pounds a-week. He is said to be 
greatly improvedjin the spirit and firmness of his style, and te promise by his 
talents a very powerful support to the metropolitan drama. 


Camparatibe Criticism. 
ite: MR. HORN. 
His voice is soft, melodions, and deep, but, as well as we could form a judg- 
ment, scareely powerful enough to fill'so large atheatre as Covent-garden, 
‘‘ British Press ;" Sep. 39. 
He has gained so much in volume, that we were quite surprised at the man- 
ner in which his FULL SWELLS seemed fo jill the house. 
** Morning Post ;” same day. 
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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—CLAUDIAN. 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 


Ocr. 30 Road to Ruin; Giovanni in London. 

31. Rivals,—Sir Antony Absolute, Mr. Dowron; Falkland, Mr. C. 
Kemsie; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Davenport; Julia, Mrs. Davi- . 
son; Lucy, Miss Ketty ;—Address ; Concert ; Of Age Fo-More 
row. (Benefit of Mrs. Rae and Iamily.) 

Nov. 1. Romeo and Juliet, —Romeo, Mr. Cooper ;—Giovanni in London. 
2. Ibid; Ibid. 

4. Beggar’s Opera,—Macheath, Madame Vestris; Polly, Mrs. Hame 
MOND ;—Frighten’d to Death. 

6. Ibid,—Pol/y, Miss Povey ;——High Notions. 

7. Town and Country,— Reuben Glenroy, Mr. Cooper ; Rosalie Somers, 
Miss Smiruson ;—Giovanni in London. 

8. Othello.— Othello, Mr. Cooper; Desdemona, Miss CuEesTer ;—Ibid. 

9. Beggar’s Opera; ‘Three and the Deuce. 

11. Ibid; Magpie. 

13. Othello; Giovanni in London. 

14. Town and Country; Magpie. : 

15. King Lear,—Lear, Mr. Bootu; Edgar, Mr. Cooper ;—Midas,— 
piter, Mr T. Cooxe; Pan, Mr. HarLtey; Apollo, Madame 
Vestris ; Midas, Mr. Munpen; Dametas, Mr. BARNARD; Si- 
leno, Mr. GattTig; Juno, Miss:Cusitt; Mysis, Mrs. BLanp; 
Daphne, Mrs. OrGer; Nysa, Miss Povey. 

16. Adelgitha,—Afichaei Ducas, Mr. Bootu; Robert Guiscard, Mr. 
Tuompson ; Lothair, Mr. Cooper; Adelgitha, Mrs, West; Im- 
ma. Miss CnesterR ;—Midas,—Jupiter, Mr. Dopss; Apollo, Mr. 
lr. Cooke.* 

17., King Lear; Ibid. 

18. Guy Mannering,— Henry Bertram, Mr. Horn’; Dandie Dinmont, 
Mr. W. H. Wirtiams; Lucy Bertram, Miss Povey; Julia 
Mannering, Miss Cunitr ,—Ibid. 

29. Hamlet,— Hamlet, Mr. WAxLtAck ;—Giovanni in London. _. 

21. Road to Ruin; A Wild Goose Chase,— Pigtail, Mr. MUNDEN ; 
Captain Flan, Mr. Russert; Stumps, Mr Gatti; Sam, 





* “ In consequence of Madame Vesrris’s indisposition,”’”— 
Vor. I, New Series. 2s No, 5. 
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Mr. Knicur; Captain Swiftsure, Mr. Hartey; Airs. Sensi- 
tive, Mrs. Hartowe; Maria, Miss SmMitHson; Jenny Junk, 
Mrs. ORGER. 

22. Hamlet; Ibid. 

23. Guy Mannering ; Thid. 

24. Brutus;—Brutus, Mr. WaLtack; Titus, Mr. Coorer ;—IJbid. 

25. English Fleet,—# ulentine, Mr. ‘U. Cooke ; £t/zwater, Mr. Horn ;— 
Ibid. 

27. Pizarro ;—Rolla, Mr. Warvtack ; Alonzo, Mr.Coorrr ; Pizaro, Mr. 
Bootu; Kivira, Mrs. Grover; Cora, Mrs. Wesr,—Giovanni 
in London. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY, October 30.—Twelve months have now elapsed since 
the Grear Lesser submitted his pretensions to public ordeal, as 
the manager of this theatre. Anxious to promote the success of 
his enterprise, we devoted our little influence without reserve toa 
kind consideration of his measures, and it was only when they be- 
gan to wear their native aspect of avarice, hypocrisy, and oppression, 
that we deviated from our primitive track, and painted him in the 
colours he compelled us to employ. With perhaps a solitary ex- 
céption,* we have stood alone in the task of exposure ; our state- 
ments of Mr. Ex.isron’s injustice, though they challenged the 
severest scrutiny, have never been abetted by the public press, and 
yet such has been the force of truth, though universally resisted, 
that we find this notorious individual entering upon the second season 
of his career, without a vestige of that generous ardour by which its 
beginning was attended. Surrounded by men whose sordid minds 
have long rendered them the outcasts of theatrical society, Mr. 
ELuiston’s management has been distinguished by nothing but its 
abandoument of plain and liberal dealing. Though professing the 
deepest veneration for the drama itself, he has done his utmost to 
degrade its supporters ; anecdotes of his tyranny and exaction have 
been disseminated from almost every possible quarter ; the leading 
members of the Drury-lane company have either withdrawn in anger 
from his government, or been arbitrarily dismissed, and he is now 
supplying their places with a herd of hirelings, whose efforts, taken 
in their most tolerable light, it is torture to witness. With these 
damning facts against him, still, however, the Greav Lessrx per- 
sists in courting the confidence he has abused, and while -his tribe 
of mummers are murdering every drama that falls in their way, he 
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* The publication here alluded to is ** Gold’s London Magazine,” the theatri. 


cal strjetures in which are remarkable for their Lold and intelligent character. 
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is inviting us to sanction the spirit, splendour, and success of his 
claims!!! 

We have never opposed Mr. Ex.isron, or any other human 
being, but upon principle, and though the office of unveiling his 
paltry subterfuges is by no means desirable, still we shall not cease 
to assume it, while his conduct calls for exposure. Let any of the 
half-witted creatures* who abet the malversations of this man, read 
- the following paragraph from his play-bills, and blush for the stupid 
support they have so obstinately lent him : | 


The Interior of the Theatre has been completely embellished and newly de- 
corated, 


And yet the whole of this “‘ decoration and embellishment’. con- 
sists in filling up the grouad of the box-fronts with rose pink, at 
anexpense, for both labour and material, of hardly T wenty Pounds!!! 
Is such an insult to be tamely endured? Are we to be told, while 
our eyes and ears retain their faculty of perception, thatsuch wretched 
vamping as this deserves the double name of “decoration and em- 
bellishment ?” No; let the newspapers abet the lie if they please, 
but we will exert our privilege of refuting it, and leave the public, 
when we have done so, to judge what credit, in matters of more 
magnitude, is due to the hollow boasting of such an arrant deluder. 
-We have not always considered Mr. Exuiston as an ingenious 
man, but his present attempt to carry on the performances of Drury- 


lane Theatre without a company, convinces us that we have under- — 


vaJued his power. The experiment has hitherto been unsuccessful, 
but a bold dependence upon public stupidity may yet realize that 
golden object the Very Grear Lessee is struggling to attain. We 
have our apprehensions of such a result, and yet the extravagance 
of the project is so great, that we trust it will not be sanctioned by 
ewen the perverse authority to which it appcals. 


MR. COOPER. 


WEDNESDAY, November 1.—To our shame be it spoken, we 
have not seen Mr. Cooper since his very successful debdt, in any 





* Among the reigning critics of the day, there either is or was a sagacious 
youth engaged in compiling the ‘* New Monthly Magazine,’’ who took upon him- 
self to doubt the tales of Mr. Extisrov’s illiberality. The Great Lessee, we 
firmly believe, knows how to generate defeaders of this sort, who put us in mind 


of the river Nile, the overflowing of which is always followed by a breed of filthy 
vermin. ' 
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part but that of Titus, a task which evidently could make no de- 
mand upon the strong powers he is said to possess. We have no 
doubt that our readers will severely censure us for this oversight, 
but we trust the candour of our acknowledgment will save us 
from a part, at least, of their painful reprehension. 

We recollect Mr. Coorrr’s first appearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre in May 1811, and though but a novice to the profession 
in which he had just embarked, his efforts during the course of that 
season were distiiguished by their occasional force and unerring 
propriety. He has since undergone the discipline of a good school, 
and if the unanimous report of criticism in his favour can be taken 
as a safe indication of his merits, he is an actor whom the tragic 
department of Drury-lane Theatre will be honoured by possessing. 
We have disclaimed the part of Titus as one by which the value of 
Mr. Coorer can be tried, but even in this ungracious effort he 
evinced an alternation of pathetic tenderness and towering dignity, 
which excited the warmest admission of his latent power. We 
shall eagerly seize the earliest opportunity of repairing our neglect, 
and till then can warmly avow that our impressions, from what we 
have seen, are quite in Mr. Cooren’s favour. 


BEGGAR’S OPERA. 


SATURDAY, November 5.—A very bulky woman, named Hammonp 
by report, and said, upon the same authority, to be a recent sece- 
der from the Norwich company, which we most cordially congratu- 
late upon its deliverance, made her débit in the unpretending Pol- 
ly, and certainly filled it to the very climax of critical expectation. 
This wretched attempt, having been hissed, hooted, laughed, at and 
coughed down, for three hours, was very wisely put an end to with 
the performance, and we shall therefore cease to persecute our readers 
wtih any farther notice of so vile an abortion. 

The opera, it seems, was not to be relinquished on account of 
this failure, and Miss Povey was therefore bolstered up for the 
heroine, to the duties of which her reputation, and perhaps her 
talent, did not intitle her. And why were we to be pestered with 
this needless repetition ? On account of MadameVesrris’s mockery 
of Macheath, a caricature which even chimney-sweepers at half 
price have long forgotten to applaud. People sometimes talk 
about the sense of the town, and if such a thing is really in ex- 
istence, it has ce-tainly been manifested by the coldness with 
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which Madame Vesrtris’s distortion of this character has been ree 
ceived. Money was lost every night she repeated it, and the Great 
Lessee, who had formed tie rao sanguine anticipations of this 
lady’s success, was at last obliged to withdraw her from a convic- 
tion that scanty as-his audiences had previously been they were 
diminished by the perpetuation of her appearance. We foretold 
this fact, at least in substance, when we rendered an account of 
Madame Vesruis, as Mucheath, at the Haymarket, and if the pub- 
lic will go farther than at present they seem prepared to do, the 
total abandonment of this singer and her flimsy pretensions, will, 
in every point of view, do credit to their taste and feelings. 


MIDAS. 

WEDNESDAY, November 15.—This hackneyed extravaganza has 
been revived for the very loathsome purpose of exhibiting ‘* un- 
accommodated nature” in the most palpable manner that circum- 
stances would permit. The laudable plan of drawing an audience 
to a lady’s legs was broached not long ago at Covent-garden, 
where Miss Tree was played off in the ‘‘‘Tempest” and “ King 
Arthur,” for both of which she was found to have a most delicate 
ankle. This mode of estimating theatrical fitness has been acted 
upon in the case of Madame Vzsrris, and to judge by her style 
of dress, she certainly coincided most cordially with the manager’s 
purpose. Clothed in an almost transparent tunic, this delicate wo- 
man gratified the lovers of female symmetry with an ample disclosure 
of her lovely form, and happy were they who enjoyed it, for 
owing to an imputed cold, this chaste, moral, and exemplary sight 
has not been repeated. Now, why a cold, which could only affect 
the singing of Madame Vesrris, a thing of no moment to her 
admirers, should abstract her from this delectable personation we 
cannot explain, and therefore in pity to all beardless boys, and 
tottering debauchees, do most earnestly bespeak a recurrence of 
the captivating effort they have been unable to witness. Or, if a 
fresh medium of personal exposure should be preferred, suppose 
Mr. MoncarierF were to dramatise the loves of Cytherea, to the re- 
presentation of which we think no party concerned in this precious 
display would be found to object. 

Mr. Munven’s Midas was a rare treat to the lovers of comic 
excellence ; we have no idea that the lubricity of the part has 
ever been so well embodied. Mr. Harusy’s Pan had merit, but 
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we cannot rank it amongst his most congenial endeavours. The 
piece was poorly got up, and since the secession of Madame 
Vestris has been indifferently received. 





GUY MANNERING. 


SATURDAY, November 18.—Much as the vocal powers of Mr.‘ 
Iloxn were wanted at the other house, he has been finally en- 
gaged for chis, and made his bow in the part of Henry Bertram, 
to a very favourable audience. We can add nothing to the senti- 
ments already expressed upon the merits of this gentleman, who, 
in the present depressed state of vocal talent, is calculated to be 
an acquisition of particular value. We saw a Mr. W. Wituiams 
this evening in the part of Dandie Dinmont, and we wish the said 
W. W. would follow the example of a preceding pair of initials, 
which most happily said, or were made to say, of themselves, 

Here lies W. W. 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 
Criticism would be wasted upon such an actor as this Mr. W. 
WiiuaMs, and we shall therefore take leave to term him one of 
the most offensive understrappers with which this gigantic barn 
is embellished. We beg the present opinion may be remembered, 
for if fortune favours us, we shall never fall in the way of pro- 
nouncing another. 





MR. WALLACK. 


MONDAY, November 20.—This gentleman has re-appeared upon 
the Drury-lane boards, after an absence of considerable length, 
exercised in both the promise and possession of his talents, and 
now claiming not only the suifrage but the sanction of that cri- 
ticism to which he appeals. We are thus decided in communi- 
cating our sentiments upon Mr. Wattack’s ability, since, where 
the merit is so broadly displayed, the opinion may be promptly 
revealed. 

The first test to which Mr. Wauvacx has referred his pretensions 
is the part of Hamlet, a character affording more scope for the 
development of power than the acquisition of popularity. This 
enterprise has all the merit of ambition; it looks!like the ardent 
grasp of an enthusiastic mind, snatching at the bright emblems 
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of fame, and spurning the settled obstacles by which its success 
may be impeded. The cold and calculating treader of the stage 
will never mount to the pinnacle of dramatic glory ; his very 
calculations will alarm him by their magnitude, and deter 
him by their difficulty ; he will shrink from the toilsome ascent 
when his paces have been numbered, and prefer the inglorious 
level he has already reached, to the chance of attaining its exalted 
summit. The motives of Mr. Wauvack in thus aspiring at once to 
the top of his profession have been questioned, but we think the 
very boldness he has shown, divested of its splendid concomitants, 
intitles him to considerable praise. 

Hamlet is said by an ingenious essayist* to be the “ object of 
our love and sympathy,” but unless the declaration is confined to 
his effect in the closet, and not upon the stage, it is a false and 
foolish dissent from our daily experience. IJamlet has too much 
poetry about him to be comprehended by the public, and unless 
he is comprehended, nothing can be more repugnant than his sub- 
terfuge and indecision. We know that these discrepancies may 
be reconciled, but where is the medium of that reconciliation to 
be placed ?—Not in the efforts of the actor, but the commentary 
of the critic ; let us, therefore, hear no more of the public attach- 
ment to a character the public neither relish nor understand, but 
when we proceed to investigate the claims of those who may as- | 
sume it, let it be remembered that the actor is toiling, in addition 
to his other duties, against the giant pressire of public dislike. 

Mr. Wanrack was exceedingly impressive in Hamlet's noble 
apostrophe upon the splendor of the elements, and the superiority 
of man. He opened it with a chaste and awful gravity, which 
was soon superseded by the intensest ardour, and when he reached. 
that melancholy querulous conviction of the futility attached to 
all he had described,—‘‘ And yet to me what is this quintessence 
of dust ?’—his manner was peculiarly touching. The gentle turn 
upon ‘* Man delights not me,—nor woman neither,”—was given 
with unusual happiness, and nothing could surpass the merit 
evinced, or the effect occasioned, by this noble passage. 

Another instance of the calm and dignified feeling ‘we have just 
described, was found at the close of [Hamlet's impetuous scene 
with Ophelia, where if the text were literally adopted, nothing 





*Sce Oxperry’s “ English Drama ;"’ No. XIII. 
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would be visible but violence and rancour. Mr. Waviack main- 
tained these features till the last, but in delivering the final in- 
junction,—“‘ To a nunnery, go,” his voice softened, his face wore 
a gaze of tenderness, and his whole form seemed labouring with 
inherent love. This was one of the most exquisite touches we 
ever witnessed, and in truth and power far exceeds the little expe- 
dients by which Hamlet’s bitterness has hit! orto been assuaged. 

In bursts of impassioned fervour Mr. Wattac«’s Hamlet was 
also replete, and by those who recollect his vehement boast of 
knowing “‘ a hawk from a hernshaw” that example will be placed 
high upon the list. The speeches in act 3, upon the evident de-: 
tection of his uncle’s guilt, from the poisoning of Gonzago, were 
breathed in fire, his whole interview with the Queen partook of this 
wonderful property, and his rebuke to Laertes, over the grave of 
Ophelia, was assuredly never given with greater force, or heard 
with equal rapture. 

These instances are sufficient to corroborate our faith in the ge- 
nius which Mr. Wauracx has displayed uncer one of the most op- 
pressive tasks that can be imposed upon an actor. The whole course 
of his performance was marked by deep devotion to the treasures 
of his text, and undecaying spirit in their delivery. To use the 


words of Ophelia, ‘‘ he made a good end” of this arduous charac- 


ter, and when his requisites of figure, voice, and judgment are con- 
sidered, we think him qualilied to delight us in the widest range 
of juvenile personation. 

The huge pantomime of “ Brutus” has just supplied Mr. Wat- 
BACK With a most successful opportunity of eviacing his pictorial 
gesture and brilliant declamation; but we look upon a spurious 
effort of this kind, though susceptible of many appeals to public 
sympathy, as fraught with mischievous artifice, and rather caleu- 
Jated to debase than exalt the actor who undertakes it. ‘‘ Brutus” 
had a “ fire-new” gloss at the time of Kean’s assuming its hero, 
but that gloss has subsequently worn off, and we deem its resusci- 
tation not oxly a worthless but a desperate experiment. Mr. Wat- 
Lack has made this experiment with a success that cannot certainly 
be eclipsed; his triumph over the broken statue, in act 3, and 
his execration of Serius ia the subsequent scene, amply prove it ; 
but still such is our contempt for the false feeling, aggravated in- 
terest, and bombastic sentiment in which the drama abounds, that 
we most heartily inveke its dispatch to the shades of oblivion. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


TUESDAY, November 21.—The farces of our time have every at- 
tribute but that of excellence, and produce every impression but 
that of amusement. They set out upon some principle, when 
at their best, of tolerable ingenuity, but this recommendation is 
soon disregarded, and before the second act commences we begin 
to be sickened with a course of empty bustle, stale jokes, and ex- 
hausted characters. The thing it is now our hard lot to consider 
is precisely ‘‘ a cock of this kind,” but as the task of description 
must be performed, we shall give a hasty outline of its fable : 

Swiftsure, a naval officer, entertains a passion for Maria, the ward of Stumps, 
an old fellow who is averse to his pretensions. By personating one Sensitive, 
the husband of Stumps’s sister, from whom he had eloped, Swiftsure tricks his 
adversary of twenty guineas, with which he not only posts down to Gretna, but 
inveigles him to follow, accompanied by the conscious object of his affections. 
Pigtail, a retired seaman,‘to whom he had applied for assistance in his own 
name, also travels after him to render it, and Captain Flank, a military man, 
whom Swiftsure had intrusted with his secret, also joins the chase to supplant 
him in his matrimonial purpose. The various characters meet in an inn at Gret- 
na, and there Flank is tricked into an union with Pigéail’s neice, while Swift- 
sure espouses his lady. 


PIZARRO. 


MONDAY, November 27.—This celebrated play has been re- 
vived with considerable splendour, as a medium for the display of 
Mr. Watracx’s powers in the Peruvian hero. We are not partial to 
those illusory tests of talent, in which the feelings of the audience 
are taught to supersede their judgment, and an actor is applauded 
for the attributes which belong to his character. “ Pizarro” 
abounds, beyond most other plays, in frauds of this kind, and 
there is hardly a speech allotted to any of the personages, which 
is not calculated by its tendency, to obviate a due consideration of 
the manner in which it is delivered. 

Rolla demands nothing but what Mr. Wavtacx is able to supply, 
—a vigorous enunciation and a graceful deportment. SHeripan 
furnished up us this play from a literal translation, and as we know 
no more of German than he did, it is not in our power to assert 
with whom the error rests of making every speaker an index to the 
words he has to utter. Thus Rolla’s speeches, we are certain, 
will be virtuous, and Pizarvo's tyrannical, while Cora speaks only 
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of love, and Elvira breathes nothing but revenge. In a drama 
pretending to literary distinction, these are faults of the most in- 
tolerable order, and ‘‘ Pizarro ”’ is such a drama, though big with 
artificial pathos and empty bombast. There is room, however, 
even in this piece, for the eviction of great and various power ; 
Mr. Watrack, profited. by such opportunities wherever they oc- 
curred, and. from his spirit and elegance we can safely pronounce 
him one of the most efficient representatives this character has 
over received. : 

To, strengthen the cast, we suppose, Mr. Cooper was appointed 
to Alonzo, and Mr. Boornapp2ared as the Spanish general. This 
arrangement ought to have been reversed, highly creditable as 
Ajonza must be deemed to Mr. Cooper’s abilities, for of all the 
puny, pitiful assumptions of dignity and heroism that ever were 
Witnessed, Mr. Bootn’s Pizarro was the worst. Contrasted with 
the ‘bulk of Mrs. Guover’s Elvira, it looked doubly contemptible, 
and we could not trace a solitary feature in the acting to redeem its 
Reragnal insignificance. In Pizarro, however, there are variega- 
tions of vehemence and sarcasm, which voice and figure would 
Give effect. Mr. Coorer has both these requisites, and, what is 
better still, knows how to use them, while Mr. Boora’s low 
Stature and husky tones would be less repulsive in dlonzv. We, 
therefore, think that by such a change the decorum of the play 
would,be preserved, and accordingly counsel the Great Lessze to 
adopt our suggestion. 


—>r}<<—. 


THEATKE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 


Oct, 30. The Revenge,— Znga, Mr. MacREaDy ; ;—All the World’s a Stage ; 
Marchand d’Esclaves. 
31. Rob Rey; Ibid. 
Noy, 1. Claudestine Marriage ; Rendezvons,— Bolding, Mr. DurusetT; Quake, 
Mr. BLANCHARD 3 Charles. Mr. Hunt; Simon, Mr. Emery ; ; 
Smart, Mr. Comer; Sophia, Miss Foorr; Lucretia, Miss Beavu- 
MONT; Rose, Miss Love 3—Marchand d’ Esclaves. 
2. Henri, Quatre, — Clotilde, Miss Love;—All the World’s a Stage. 
3. Comedy of Errors; Rendezvous ; Fille Mal Gardée. 
4, Virginius,— Dentatus, Mr. Yates ;—Fille Mal Gardée ; Rendezvous. 
8. Twelfth Night,—Duke Orsino, Mr. AsBottT; Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, Mr. Liston ; Sebastian, Mr Parson; Malvolio, Mr. 
Farren; Clown, Mr. Fawcett ; Fobian, Mr. Dueuset ; Olivia, 
MissGreen; Viola, Miss Tree Raising the Wind, 
9. Ibid; Fille Mal Gardée ; Bombastes Furioso. 
10. Ibid ; Roland for an Oliver, 
Mt. Confederacy ; Divertisement ; Zephyre et Fiore. 
13. Twelfth Night ; Zephyre et Flore ; Rendezvous. 
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14. Wallace,— Wallace, Mr. Macrravy; Comyn, Mr. EGERTON 5 
Douglas, Mr. C. Kemsiz; Monteith, Mr. Aspotr; Eart of 
Gloster, Mr. CHapMaNn ; Lord de Clifford, Mr. Connoa; Fits- 
Eustace, Mr. Claremont ; Helen, Mrs. Bunn ;—Too late for 
Dinner. 
15. Twelfth Night ; Miller and his Men. 
16. Wallace; Marriage of Figaro. 
17. Twelfth Night; Miller and his Men. 
18. Wallace, Barber of Seville. 
20. Wallace; lroquois,—Count Pepin, Mr. Jones; Marguis Cham- 
plan, Mr. CuapmMan; Ckhichihoo, Mr. BuancnarD; Henry, 
Mr. Durusgt; St. Simeon, Mr.Connor; Rosara, Miss Love. 
21. Twelfth Night.— Olivia, Miss Love ;—Ibid. 
22. Wallace ; Barber of Seville. 
33. Twelfth Night; All the World's a Stage. 
24. Wallace ; Marriage of Figaro. 
25. Twelfth Night ; Catherine and Petruchio,—Petruchio, Mr. C. Kem- 
BLE. 
27. Wallace ; Forty Thieves. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, November 8.—The great success which atteniled 
their ignoble mutilation of the ‘* Comedy of Errors” has induced 
the managers to make a similar experiment upon this beautiful 
comedy, and it has accordingly been fitted up with a selection of 
‘* songs, duets, glees, and choruses,” from the plays, poems, and 
sonnets of the author. ‘To this system of tampering we have 
strong objections, for although the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” is not a 
production to which criticism can extend its kindest solicitude, 
there is a charm in the integrity of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” which alt 
lovers of Suaxspeare, ‘‘ and what he hath left us,” should strug- 
gle to preserve. ‘The system has certainly gathered strength from 
its application to ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” and we are therefore called 
upon to estimate the danger in which our most valuable dramas 
are placed, of being rudely subjected to operatic interpolation. 
The principle that has made ‘ ‘T'welfth Night” a mere vehicle for 
music and scenery may be extended to ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Othello,” 
and ‘“‘ Macbeth,” for the,cunning heads of this establishment, if 
we are to judge by their official declarations,* consider the new 
mode of preparing Snaksrearr’s plays as a common revival, and 
no more, of the works to which their auditors have long been 
accustomed. This mistake, whether real or affected, may have a 
most baneful effect upon the best specimens of dramatic literature, 
and we therefore take our stand with firmness and confidence, 


* They call it a “ revival of the works of SHaxsPEare,”’ and, as such, talk 
of the success it must encounter, and the satisfaction it has given. 
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against a practice which can only be limited in its operation by 
being clearly defined in its principles. 

The owners of this patent puppet-show are now vapouring 
about “ TwelfthNight” as a ‘‘ revival,” though the play was per- 
formed not long ago, and has never been excluded from its due 
course of representation. It was well said by the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
that one hardly knows how to be serious in the confutation of 
an absurdity that shows itself at first sight, or we should apply 
ourselves with some vigour to point out the fallacy of this assump- 
tion. Suffice it, however, to say that ‘‘ ‘I'welfta Night,” in its 
present form, cannot, under any circumstances, be termed a 
“revival,” because it comes forward upon the ground of original 
innovation. But upon this flimsy pretext we shall cease to insist, 
and rather devote our final remarks to the manner in which it 
has been remodelled, than waste them upon the pompous igno- 
rance and paltry subterfuge that, “‘ rightly taken,” furnish. their 
Own antidote. 

Though at the very head of those romantic dramas with which 
SuaxsPeare has embellished the literature of his country, ‘‘ ‘T'welfth 
Night” is purely poetical, and, as Dr. Jounson has asserted, holds 
- alliance with life in either its essence or its aspect. ‘The plot 
's intricate, though improbable, the characters are amusing, but 
extravagant, and the dialogue with perennial gaiety unites much 
obsolete allusion. It is built upon a novel by Banverxo, one of 
the best Italian fabulists, and in the opinion of some, by whom 
the play and novel were collated, the original is superior in many 
respects. This question, however, it is not our province to decide, 
and we shall therefore adhere to the fact of its foundation, — 
without discussing the theme of its merits. ‘Taken in the light 
this reference to BanprLio’s novel will place it, ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
is connected with that class of dramas which merely pretend to 
amuse us, and only ask our approbation from the interest of their 
plot, the spirit of their personages, and the purity of their style. 
If, from adverse circumstances, a composition of this kind has 
fallen into disuse, that a skilful hand may be sufiered to retrieve it, 
is a question that cannot reasonably be opposed, provided the 
necessary alterations are supplied with a strict deference to the 
real, though tarnished grandeur, it is desirable to restore. It re- 
mains, therefore, merely to ul shown with what success the ar- 
rangements before us have been concluded, and when we Icok to- 
the nature of which they consist, and the auspices under which they 
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have been made, very little consideration can be wanted to form a 
favourable verdict. } o 

Let us not be misunderstood in this allusion to Mr. Bisnor, 
with whom, of course, not only the execution but the manage- 
ment of the music was intrusted. His brilliant success in the 
“Comedy of Errors” has fully justi‘ied such a belief, and in argu- 
ing with implicit faith of his fitness for a congenial task, we 
only stand upon the basis which his great name has supplied. 
To those who are familiar with the lyrics of Suaxsrgans we appeal 
for the truth of those difficulties this composer has conquered, 
and though a “‘ few” pieces are selected in ‘‘ ‘I'welfth Night” from 
our early English masters, still the labour with which its great 
bulk has been furnished belongs to Mr. Brsnop, who also claims 
hardly minor merit for the taste with which his auxiliary efforts 
are displayed. 

The part of Viola was conferred upon Miss Tree, agd though 
we cannot enter into the enthusiasm by which every petty toil 
of this lady is attencved, we feel unaffected pleasure in the oppor- 
tunity of instancing this character as the best she has hitherto 
sustained. ‘here was a zeal and animation in the manner of 
Miss Tree while giving many capital passages of which the play 
has not been curtailed, and from whatever cause this pleasing 
addition to the dull, flat, and barren duties of a singer has been 
derived, it is one that raises our ardent sympathy, and commands 
our honest praise. Owing to the failure of Miss Green, who 
laboured, we hear, under acute indisposition when the play was 
produced, the vocal efforts of Miss Tree were invested with 
double lustre. Her improvement, however, has been so manifest, 
that we caanot think she wanted the contiguity of a foil to autho- 
rise us in regarding her as one of the most agreeable singers this 
stage has long possessed. 

Mr. Liston, an actor whose natural powers are equal to any 
that our own times present, or others have recorded, appeared as Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek for the first time, having previously performed 
Malvolio. In the fatuity and cowardice of this highly-finished 
character, the comedian was inimitable, and we think the. scene 
that exhibits him carousing with Sir Toby and the Clown, was 
made by his singular-talent one of the most amusing it has ever 
been opr good-fortune to witness. Yet even Mr. Lisron, with all 
his power to contemn such expedients, will sometimes angle for 
applause by doing more than is sct down for him, It is in this 
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degenerate spirit that he violated the whole illusion of his duel- 
scene with Vivia, by climbing up a part of the proscenium, and 
replying from that altitude to the questions which Sir Toby puts 
below. We repeat our sorrow for rather than our dislike of this buf- 
foonery, because it is an error which Mr. Liston, we. are con- 
vinced, has both judgmeut aud candour to correct. 

An objection has been partially ra‘sed against the coarseness 
adopted by Mr. Emery in his delineation of Sir Toby Belch, a 
drunkard, and a parasite, whom his kinswoman treats with 
marked aversion, and her domestics are instructed to disobey. 
So far from quarrelling with this feature of the performance, we 
think it the most imperative an actor of the jolly knight is em- 
powered to pourtray, and our admiration is claimed by Mr. 
Emery for the skill with which it was at once retained and sub- 
dued. Sir Toby Belch in the hands of this gentleman was strictly 
what a fair explanation of the author’s text will warrant us in 
considering as his purpose ; a boisterous but pleasant fellow, 
whose nature and rank are at variance, who makes Sir Andrew his 
dupe, and the Clown his companion, who drinks, sings, fights, 
and even weds fora frolic, sliding down from the. cold formalities 
of his sphere, and abiding by the bent of his licentious humour. 

Malwvolio is more a character of farce than comedy, for though 

etrayed into ridicule by pride, that feeling is too extravagant in 
uts rise, course, and consequences for the limits of probability. 
‘Vhe style in which Mr. Farren sustained this character was cau- 
tious and diligent, but there are higher qualities in his art, and 
those qualities we cannot compliment him on possessing. The 
Clown in this play, is superior to any of the clowns with which 
StaKSPEARE has treated us, Touchsione excepted, whom he rivals, 
however, in sense and pleasantry. We wish he had a more con- 
genial representative than Mr. Fawcett. 

The scenery, dresses, &c. of this play ave splendid, lavish, and 
appropriate, and though the music in popular impression may fall 
beneath the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” we think it evinces undimin- 
ished skill in the composition and arrangement. ‘The concerted 
pieces, in particular, are likely to generate a real taste for the 
most valuable efforts to which science can ascend, and while 
the drudges of this theatre abstain from prostituting the higher 
works of SHaxspeare to their mercenary purposes, we shall cor- 
tially support such attempts as the present, to amuse us by ge- 
nuine meloly and gorzevus embellishment, 
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WALLACE, 

TUESDAY, November 14.—Our limits compel us to make an 
omission of some one.article which they ought to comprise, and 
we have therefore postponed our remarks upon this play till they 
can be given at length in our next number. Its known character 
and established impression, diminish our regret for the delay of 
these strictures, and induce us to rely with fuller trust upon the 
reader’s indulgence. 





THE IROQUOIS ; 


OR, TNE 
CANADIAN BASKET-MARKER. 


MONDAY, November 20.—This house is proverbial for the 


trash with which it often insults us, and we are therefore prepared’ 


at all times for the infliction of fresh stupidity. A precious novelty 
of this order has been brought out under the title given above, 
and we freely profess that our expectations of the folly it had so 
long been our lot to witness, were greatly exceeded by the claims 
of this matchless effort. 


Count Pepin, whose consequence is swelled by a multitude of sponsorial 
uaines, is a great beau from the court of Louis Quatorze, just landed in Ca- 
nada to marry Rosara, the neice of Marguis Champlain, anative noble. This 
fair lady’s heart, however, is devoted to Henry, a young fellow whe gets 
his livelihood by basket-making, in the neighbourhood of her uncle’s. resi- 
dence. Henry is treated with singular iudignity by Count Pepin, who, in 
consequence of his struggling to resent the insult, orders his retinue to throw 
him headlong into the river. ‘When on the point of perpetrating this precions 
scheme, in the presence of Rosara, the Marquis, and his household, they are 


surprised by the Iroquois Indians, and the whole party, Champlain excepted, are- 
seized and. carried off. Henry, in consequence of his art, is greatly caressed: 


by the Indians, but Pepin, whose genteel insignificance is not understood, 
excites their auger, and is only saved from a death of torture by Henry's in- 
terposition. On the arrival of their chief S¢. Simeon, the Indians present their 
favoured captive to him, and after a short explanation, in Henry he discovers 


his long-lost son. Champlain arrives at this juncture with a party of ‘soldiers: 


to fight or treat for the rescu2 of his friends, and in St. Simeon recognises an 
exiled brother noble, whose outlawry.he is empowered to reverse, and whose 
preperty he is instructed to restore. The rank and fortune of Henry remove 
the impediments in his path to Aosara, and with the arrangement of their 
union the piece concludes. 


We are tempted toapologise for this long account of so wretched a 
production as the “ Iroquois,” but when our readers recollect that 


the annals of dramatic history demand a reyister of its materiats, 
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they will perhaps rather pity than blame us for the time we have 
wasted. According to report, this delightful ‘‘ tale” is an ema- 
nation from the muse of Messieurs Harais and Faruey, for to the 
credit of those gentlemen be it said, upon this occasion they have 
modestly appealed to each other for that assistance, which the 
known literary powers of both were so well qualified to impart- 
The fruits of this blessed conjunction have been the ‘“ Iroquois,” 
and when we reflect upon the source from which it sprang, perhaps 
with all its varied merit, it was hardly equal to the sanguine hopes 
it excited. ‘The masculine fetvour of the sentiment was luxuriantly 
supported by the sweetness of the songs, ducts, &c., which clustered 
Tike branches of honeysuckle abou:t the “ barky fingers of the 
elm.” One of the airs we remember, from an extract in the 
newspapers, turned upon ‘‘ Love pinning up a basket,” an idea 
the truth and tenderness of which will long rank it among the 
choicest flowers of lyric poetry.* 

The players, to be serious, exerted themselves with uncommon 
zeal, and Mr. Buancaarp, in particular, gave a quaintness to 
Chichikoo, an Indian domestic of the Marquis Champlain, which 
was worthy of a much better subject. Mr. Jonrs was as decent 
as he generally is, in the fop, but Mr. Jones is such a compound 
ef wriggle and yaw-yaw, that we never see him with the slightest 
satisfaction. The Basket-maker furnished Mr. Duauset with very 
few opportunities for his vocal ability, but what he was required 
to execute, manifested his usual taste and precision. The scenery 
was sometimes new and always beautiful, and the dresses were 
splendid though inappropriate. We hope the fate of this wretched 
compilation will warn Mr. Harris from the track of authorship, 
in which he can only evince two things,—his impenetrable dul- 
ness, and baneful obstinacy. 





* Some wag has circulated the following lines as an equitab!e specimen of 
the poetry contained in tnis piece, but we really take them to be a good na- 
tured imposture. 

Song.---Chichihoo. 
Love looks when he flies, if the mark you'd hit,--- 
Were the arrows he bears but fewer,--- 
Like a fillet of veal all put on the spit, 
And fix’d with a wooden skewer. 
Then take care of Cupid, 
Unless you are stupid, 
Or else in your liver 
He'll empty his quiver. 
Heigho, said Roly ! 


“rm” Hewitt, Printer, 146, High Holberu. 
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